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RECENT LEGAL CHANGES IN THE USSR 


In dialectical theory a sufficient number of quantitative changes may 
produce a qualitative change. This is the more true in the USSR today 
when the legislative and judicial reforms, substantial enough in them- 
selves, are made to the accompaniment of panegyrics about law and 
civil rights. The idea that law would ‘wither away’ is a remote echo 
of the past. Yet the ‘Stalinist’ outlook saw law as a superstructure 
drawing its validity from its economic basis and very dependent on 
and sensitive to changes in that basis. ‘Old-fashioned’ law should not 
lag behind immediate policy changes. The idea that law was a matter 
of efficient administrative practice rather than rights firmly granted 
by the community is now slowly changing. In fact the wheel has in 
some respects turned full circle. The subject of “economic law’ which 
used to be studied in the thirties is now to be revived, and legal precision 
and integrity is to be the hallmark of economic regulation. Soviet 


legal writers in the general —_ as well as in professional journals, 


emphasize that legal standards will be applied in the economic field. 
The fields of contract negotiation, of cost accounting, of labour 
relations, are to maintain such standards even more closely. New legal 
standards are to be evolved that will reflect economic needs. Excesses 
of administrative tribunals and commissions and abuse of powers by 
officials are to be suppressed mercilessly in the future. More and more 
law students are to be admitted to Universities and law schools. 
Academic lawyers are to be associated with practice, to accept responsi- 
bility for the practical working of the legal system, and to voice open 
criticism of its shortcomings. We may now proceed to some of the 
major and continuing changes of recent years. 


COLLECTIVE FARM LAW 


In the USSR some land is held for use by official bodies and public 
utilities, but it is in the collective farm sector that the tensions are 
greatest and that clashes between State planning and individual will 
are most likely. Changes have occurred in two main directions recently, 
in the power to plan production in detail, and in the internal constitu- 
oo of each collective farm unit. These changes are expressed in legal 
orms. 
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(A) Planning Control 

The new line of “democratic centralism’ has apparently made con- 
siderable progress in the planning field. Formerly, planning was highly 
centralized. The Standard Charter of the Artel required the Kolkhoz 
to sow, plough, harvest, and so on, in “precise execution’ of the plan 
prepared for it.! Detailed control by central authorities led, in the view 
of Western observers, to many of the perennial crises in collective farm 

licy and the Soviet authorities now share this view. Local expertise 
had been ignored and local initiative discouraged. Central planners 
had failed to take local conditions fully into account. The Preamble to 
the new law gives some lurid examples of the inefficiency produced by 
‘push-button’ control from remote Moscow offices.? At the same time 
it seems arguable that these faults were due to human fallibility rather 
than to any particular system. Whether an actual change of law was 
necessary may be doubted. At any rate the changes will make the line 
of policy clearer for the future. The new Planning Decree? aims to 
judge performance by results rather than by mathematical observance 
of prerequisites. The collective farm manager will prepare his own 


draft annual plan in the light of the potentialities of production of his ” 


farm and the various obligations imposed on him by law, the para- 
mount consideration being the fulfilment of the duty of nie 
proportionate deliveries in kind to the State. The general meeting of 
collective farmers will examine this plan and approve it, after contribut- 
ing its own suggestions. The local Machine-Tractor Station will then 
scrutinize and approve the plan, as the ‘watchdogs’ of the agricultural 
Ministry. The local government authority (Rai-ispolkom) will then 
study it in turn to ensure that it complies with legal requirements and 
ensures provision for the relevant compulsory deliveries. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is made responsible for assisting farms to draw up 
their plans, presumably through experts who have been engaged in 

lanning work in the past. The plans will ultimately be filed with the 
i vali of the state planning authority (Gosplan). Gosplan will 
report from time to time on general trends it detects in local oe ae age 
plans. Statistical checks will also be made on the practical results of 
new plans in terms of production. 

Local agricultural offices of the Ministry have been disbanded and 
agronomic specialists are directly attached to Machine-Tractor Stations. 
This appears to reduce the importance of the Ministerial channel and 
to turn its functions over to the MTS and to local authorities, thus 
‘decentralizing’. 

The new law does not give much positive guidance as to the effects of 
scrutiny of draft plans which are not approved. In an article in a 
legal journal* it is reported that some local government authorities 
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themselves amend improper drafts while others simply return them to 
the kolkhoz management with comments, and leave it to submit some- 


thing better. 


(B) Internal Constitutions of Collective Farms 


The model charter for these constitutions was last laid down in 1935.5 
Some of its provisions were matters of principle, e.g. the duty to make 
compulsory deliveries to the State, the piecework principle of remu- 
neration of members on the labour day unit system, and the manage- 
ment of the farm by a board of management between general meetings. 
Other provisions descended into considerable detail, e.g. fixing the 
exact number of livestock per family. The charter left some room 
for manoeuvre for the general meeting but one gathers that the meeting 
in fact rubber-stamped decisions of the management. The chairman, 
in many cases an outsider, was ‘recommended’ for appointment by 
local authorities. He and his technical advisers, in many cases city- 
trained, formed a group which seems to have been the target of 
resentment on the part of the local peasantry. The use of tracts of land 
was allocated to this ‘agricultural intelligentsia’ and such land was, as 
might be expected, rather underworked in view of the other interests 
of its tenants. The 1935 charter contemplated a single management 
whereas in practice the delegation to sub-committees of various aspects 
of the farm’s activities had become universal. The system of allocation 
of separate allotments to farm workers led to many crises in the past: 
neglect of work on the common farm lands, undue concentration on 
allotments and encroachment of allotments on common land. 

The new law on collective farm charters now introduces considerable 
changes.® It gives liberty to each collective farm to amend and extend 
the provisions of its charter.’ The terms of the 1935 model are no 
longer binding. At the same time this new freedom is restricted in two 
ways. Certain fundamental principles of collective farming are speci- 
fied, which must be observed in all the various farm constitutions, 
in order to preserve the essence of the collective system of cultivation, 
e.g. the regime of free allocation of land to the farms, the common use 
of the means of production, the Machine-Tractor Station system, 
the organization a workers in teams or ‘brigades’, the division of profits 
in proportion to work done, and the duty of securing produce for 
compulsory delivery in kind to the State. In addition there are a number 
of ‘recommendations’ whose precise juridical nature is not clear. 
These deal with less imperative but strongly recommended basic 
principles which farms should follow, e.g. that the size of private 
allotments should vary in proportion to the work done by the allottee 
on the collective sector, that farmers should be made to realize the 
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greater profitability of mechanized cultivation on that sector as con- 
trasted with the more old-fashioned methods on the allotments, and 
that private holdings of livestock should be fixed, in accordance with 
local conditions. Minimum labour day requirements should be fixed 
and invariable for all members. Members should not be expelled from 
a collective except after two general meetings. At the same time 
steps should be taken to protect the farm intelligentsia themselves 
and various other persons, such as local teachers or village workers, 
who live on the collective farm colony but take no active part in its 
work. Farmers who fall below their minimum without justification 
are recommended for expulsion.® 

The practical working of the new system has been explained in 
a report by I. V. Pavlov, the Minister of Agriculture? and in numerous 
contributions to the discussion and in a later article by M. S. Luppa.!° 
Pavlov urged compliance with the ‘recommendations’, since they had 
been the result of a careful examination of the best ways in which 
private and public interests might be harmonized. Not all the recom- 
mendations are being followed, e.g. according to P. V. Lepilov that 
which warns against too liberal advances to members before harvest 
has not been observed. Some farm managers have forgotten that there 
are a number of other binding rules of agrarian legislation quite apart 
from the 1935 model charter. This has resulted in illegalities, such as the 
imposition of fines and damages on farmers by meetings, without 
resort to the courts, and the confiscation of private livestock, in which 
members have private property rights. All provisions of the new 
charters ought to be oe examined to ensure that they do not 
conflict with any legal rules. To impose penalties on members for 
failure to fulfil the minimum norms is not within the legal powers of 
the collective farm. Attempts to cut down allocations of land to village 
workers, schools and other non-farmers are also illegal, as violating the 
state monopoly of disposal of land. According to Luppa, farms are 
not uel starting from a blank page but are ho. or modi- 
fying existing constitutions, as directed by the law, e.g. by new 
provisions on paid holidays and pensions and on the allocation of 

rofits. 
' Pavlov has already warned that it may be necessary to draft a fuller 
model charter once more, since farm managements have not shown 
much grasp of the limits of their new-found freedom and have been 
guilty of serious abuses. Too much produce is being sold by contract, 
allotments are being too drastically reduced, chiefs are being paid too 
much salary and grandiose pensions schemes have been drafted, on the 
industrial model, which are quite inappropriate to the conditions of 
collective land use. 
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Local authorities have not always corrected such aberrations and have 
been too uncritical or inexperienced to exercise their supervi 
function properly. Hence the wheel may yet again turn full circle and 
a binding charter may be re-imposed. 


LABOUR LAW 


Most of the recent legislative changes in the USSR have taken the 
form of the replacement of compulsion by ‘voluntary’ action. Forced 
labour and the direction of labour are now to be discarded as outdated 
and unnecessary. 


(A) Forced Labour 


Corrective labour is a common punishment for crime in the USSR. 
Many critics of the Soviet regime see in its criminal justice a sort of 
labour recruiting system, a permanent means of obtaining underpaid 
labour for immense public projects. If the recent developments in 
criminal administration continue it seems that the labour force so made 
available will shrink, since probation and remissions of sentence are 
recommended.!! The duty of collective farmers to remain part of the 
collective sector might also be described as a form of forced labour. 
There are also, from time to time, temporary cases of conscription of 
non-convict labour, e.g. of local labour to meet disasters requirin 
urgent assistance, such as the reinforcement of the banks of flooded 
rivers and fire-fighting. The International Labour Office Convention 
of 28th June 1930 requires all ratifying states to bring any system 
of forced labour quickly to an end, and it is permitted for a maximum of 
sixty days a year and only for real emergencies when no other labour 
is available. On 4th June 1956 the USSR ratified this Convention.!* 
Soviet writers have insisted that even before this the use of such forced 
labour was limited to cases like those referred to in the Convention.!4 
In rather strange contrast a recent law provides for compulsion to 
be applied to gypsies, to force them to give up their wayfaring life and 
adapt themselves to permanent work, on pain of imprisonment for 
up to five years!!* Many observers believe there is veiled compulsion 
by the party in the recent ‘voluntary enlistment’ of workers for open- 
ing up the ‘virgin lands’ of the East. 


(B) Direction of Labour 


Most authorities agree that the initial choice of a job in the USSR is 
generally free. Large organized recruitment campaigns were formerly 
mainly used, so as to draw off surplus peasant labour, made free by the 
introduction of mechanization, into expanding urban industry. More 
recently such drives have been temporary and seasonal, and the young 
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urban population generally provides new labour for industry by 
advertisement and other means. Jobs in less favoured places have some 
compensatory amenities. There is considerable competition among 


various enterprises for the best labour, and labour is said to be grow- | 


ing scarcer. Many enterprises must be tempted to seize the best labour 
in order to fulfil their own productive requirements, without much 
regard for the labour problems of others. 

(i) The Student-Trainee. The trainee who has been provided at the 
state’s expense with = qualifications for a better position is an 
important, and probably growing, type. All societies impose some 
obligations in such cases, though the tendency is to abandon close 
requirements in many cases, and to wait for the long-term results of 
improved education and training. Under a law and a Full Court 
ruling of the Supreme Court of the USSR a trainee must perform 
five years’ service after graduation. 

(ii) The Specialist. Soviet history is one of great migrations and 
resiting of industry. In the period after the outbreak of the last European 
war and before the German invasion of Russia a law was passed 
authorizing the involuntary movement of specialists and_ skilled 
workers with certain compensations in the form of improved wages 
and amenities.!® In recent years there has been criticism of this law as a 
survival of emergency legislation, and as no longer necessary in view 
of the proved willingness of such workers to 0. shane for industrial 
transfers to remote places with severe climates and lacking any estab- 
lished urban attractions!” It has now been abolished.1® 


(C) Retention of Labour 


Western lawyers have described the compulsory direction and 
retention of labour as inherent in communism. Soviet lawyers appear 
to be sensitive to such attacks and desirous of proving that the worker 
in the USSR is free to leave his work and look for another job. There 
was an important eve-of-the-war law which prohibited voluntarily 
leaving a job except in a certain number of special cases, e.g. further 
study or training, maternity cases, old-age retirement.!9 The original 
law imposed liability to imprisonment for a term of from two to four 
months, and this same period was referred to in the Standard Discipline 
Code which followed.”° In certain vital war industries there were, 
quite understandably, still more severe provisions. A special summary 
procedure was used in such cases. Soviet lawyers generally agreed that 
this law was no longer necessary in modern conditions*! and it has 
accordingly been repealed by the Supreme Soviet.?? Not only is there 
to be no prosecution in any court of any worker for changing his 
job, but all convictions previously recorded are expunged, which means 
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that the present Soviet regime completely disclaims the ‘Stalinist’ 
system a using the canto iow to maintain labour discipline in this 
connection. Workers may now give a fortnight’s notice if they wish 
to leave their jobs. Some sanctions remain. The worker loses certain 
seniority rights and some industrial benefit eligibility, but such sanc- 
tions appear relatively unimportant. 

(i) Fixed-term contracts seem to have been unusual in the past, as 
the employee could not leave in any case. As the enforcement of the old 
law became laxer, however, e.g. imprisonment ceased to be imposed,?3 
some enterprises appear to have started making fixed-term contracts, 
so that they could sue for breach of contract if the employee left 
prematurely. The effect on such contracts of the new legal permission 
to leave work is still disputed among Soviet lawyers. 

(ii) There is some dispute among Soviet lawyers as to the effect of the 
wide language used in the new law on the position of trainees. Are they 
released from their duty to serve the statutory period? It appears that 
no prosecution of the trainee will now be possible, but there are several 
other sanctions which are important. The trainee may have his diploma 
withheld until he has done several years’ ‘practical work’ as part of 
his ‘course’. Employers may still find themselves in legal difficulties 
if they take on a trainee who ought to be working for someone else, 
since the employer does not come within the language exempting the 
worker himself from prosecution.”* The worker will lose his deferment 
from military service. 


(D) Labour Discipline 

The emergency law imposed criminal responsibility for absenteeism 
and truancy. This comprised cases of arriving late or leaving early, — 
taking too long for dinner and so on, as well as taking whole days 
or hours off. A little later the full liability, up to six months’ punish- 
ment ‘on the job’ was limited to cases of repeated or prolonged 
conduct of the kind.” This punishment was not further defined by the 
law but was left to local management. The convict had to work all 
hours, needed a pass to go home and was paid as a convict and not as an 
employee. By 1951 these severe penalties for what might seem a venial 
offence were no longer referred to in textbooks on labour law. By 1953 
fines appear to have taken the place of imprisonment. The courts 
recognised various humane excuses. Many instances were simply over- 
looked by the management. The new law now abolishes the criminal 
liability of the worker.?” However, there will be some penalties; 
disciplinary punishment by management will follow, or the man will 
be reported to a ‘kangaroo court’ of fellow-workers for admonition. 
The offender is also liable to discharge from employment, and his 
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misconduct will be entered in his work record and prejudice his future. 
Comrades’ or kangaroo courts appear in the past to have dealt with 
insulting behaviour and petty thefts. Some guidance is now asked for 
as to the way in which they should use these new powers. The accused 
can in any case appeal to a regular court. 


(E) Worker Grievances 


The system of conciliation for alleged violations of a worker’s 
rights was laid down by a code of rules confirmed on August 29th 
1928 and by other related provisions.” The main feature of this code 
was the compulsory submission of a complaint to a body known as the 
Rates and Conflicts Commission, e.g. if a man was dismissed for bad 
work. If their decision did not satisfy him, the worker might appeal to 
the local court or to a higher trade union instance. A recent law 
has rather modified this system.” The new Labour Disputes Commis- 
sion will still be made up of representatives of management and labour 
and will still deal with much the same type of case as before, though 
housing claims will now come directly before the courts. Appeals 
from the commission go to the local trade union branch, and not to 
higher trade union levels, whose function will now be consultative 
and supervisory. Soviet lawyers have complained that higher trade 
union offices are often very far away from the factory and that the 
worker has suffered inconvenience in the past.2° Before 1933 a local 
Labour Inspector was able to check the work of the Rates and Conflicts 
Commission.*! On the other hand some critics may see in these recent 
changes a sign of the new ‘democratic centralism’ by which more 
authority is delegated to the men on the spot, or even a jealousy of the 
development of too complex a trade union power-structure. 


ECONOMIC LAW OF INDUSTRY 

(A) Decentralization 

It will be remembered that important cases of decentralization of 
operation, but not of overall planning, have been occurring since 
Stalin’s death. In 1954 coal production in the Ukraine and oil production 
in Azerbaidjan were so inasied. Last year the process continued and 
a number of light industries, including paper and textiles, and road and 
water transport, were ‘Republicanized’ at the expense of the central 
Union ministries.5? Certain Union departments were dissolved or 
merged asa result. Specialists are to be transferred to Republican depart- 
ments or shifted to work closer to direct production. The Union-wide 
ministries and departments retain important overall powers of plan- 
ning, supervision and control. A Party organ has recently given an 
official explanation of how ‘democratic centralism’ has come about.*? 
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Specialized vertical ministry control from the centre is now to be 
replaced to a great extent by horizontal territorial control. Head- 
quarters staffs in Moscow had proliferated while on-the-spot work 
was starved of staff. The various parallel ministerial lines of supply 
and distribution had, it is claimed, proved wasteful; there was too 
much freight being sent unnecessarily across the country, with resultant 
delay and expense. The important Union role will be to prevent 
fragmentation of control, to ensure against local selfishness or oblivious- 
ness of national needs. Such is the plan visualized by the February 1957 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Party. The idea of 
horizontal grouping has in fact been developing for some time. 


(B) Delegation of Greater Powers to Directors of Enterprises 


Here the procedure is much like that adopted in the agrarian sector. 
By a decree two years ago,** the director or manager of an industrial 
enterprise receives an annual requisition from the Government stating 
what products are to be supplied during the year. The director then 
draws up a draft plan of production and submits it to the higher 
authorities for their sanction. He is not served with a detailed plan 
from above which dictates how he is to meet his obligations. It is his 
responsibility, and he is given certain guiding principles to follow, 
e.g. efficiency and economy in the light of modern developments and 
advances. One legally significant provision is Article 22 which permits 
local management to dispose of unused surpluses, on giving notice to 
higher authority so that it has an opportunity of disallowing them. This 
legitimates a growing practice by which neighbouring factories made 
side arrangements to meet urgent shortages, in their despair of the 
delay and red tape of a Moscow decision. One place may have ample 
stocks which it can replace in good time while another may be des- 
a low. The new provision will make it less hazardous to take 

usiness-like steps to meet such situations. Of course such ‘deals’ 
could be abused, hence the necessity of keeping the accounts in order 
and submitting the matter to higher authority in case it wishes to 
intervene quickly. 

A recent article written by the director of a factory and his legal 
adviser points out some gaps in the scheme of delegation under this 
law.*5 There are many irksome restrictions which destroy much of the 
freedom meant to be given, and treasury officials are blamed for their 
grudging attitude. No changes are permitted by them which would 
increase the individual pay of workers or managers, even if the changes 
— an over-all economy and the rise in pay is more than justified 

y the increase in duties and responsibilities. In one radio factory 


twenty-two per cent was economized on the whole factory by a 
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reorganization but treasury officials refused to allow an increase of 
ay of the reorganized staff above the old average. So directors have 

d to unscramble their plans and restore the old economic system 
to save key workers from being down-graded. The plan for pay scales 
is very old and not revised to meet changed circumstances, e.g. a head 
of a department producing goods worth 125,000,000 rubles a year is 
paid only 790 rubles a month, because that department was relatively 
unimportant years ago. Well-paid jobs are often unimportant now, 
but directors are not allowed to reduce their scales or merge two jobs 
in one. 

There is an insufficiently understanding approach to spoiled work in 
factories, and to quality matters. It is not - possible to identify 
the culprit worker; yet Article 128 of the Russian Penal Code threatens 
the director and chief engineer with heavy punishment for incomplete 
or poor quality products. Although this sanction is stated not to be 
imposed in modern practice it is bad for morale and one-sided. There 
are plenty of other —_— which operate as effective deterrents, e.g. 
contractual actions by firms receiving the goods, tort liability, liabili 
to dismissal or demotion. Responsible management clearly regards oe 
survivals of criminal punishment as out of place to-day. 

Operations of factories are still inelastic in many cases. Directors 
are supposed to be circulated with model plans of factory personnel 
organization but, although a year and more has elapsed, no such plans 
have appeared. More freedom of use of manpower ought to be dele- 
gated generally. 

The rigid enforcement of plans within each quarter of a year is 
also criticized. As consumers’ tastes fluctuate the factories supplying 
them ought to be able to adjust and adapt their produce. Instead, 
unwanted types of goods continue to be i because it takes to long 
to get consent to a change. 

An interesting point is made in conclusion. Although directors have 
received permission and in fact been ordered to prepare draft plans they 
have not been provided with the means of doing so. Many enterprises 
have no staff qualified for the purpose; central planning bodies are up 
to their eyes in work already. It is here suggested by the director that 
it ought to be permitted to engage and pay outside experts to help, 
though where these experts are to be found is not clear, unless there 
are private practitioners in such matters. 


(C) Trade Unions 


In 1954 a model statute for each union branch was adopted at the XI 
Trade Union Congress of the USSR. Each local branch may adopt 
its own statute, and branches exist at each factory or institution for 
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each ‘trade’. Wage rates and ‘job’ rates are worked out by the appro- 
priate State agencies and the head Trade Union hierarchy. Under the 
decree of August 9th 1955 delegation also occurs here, and local 
managements will negotiate such rates with local branches.*® Local 
branches are legal persons under the State Social Insurance law. Some 
way would still have to be gone before the trade union machinery is 
decentralized to the same extent as management. 


LEGAL REFORMS 
Reforms in the legislative and judicial systems are no less far-reaching 
than those in the economic field. Though there is some overlapping 
of objectives the new changes can be fitted into five main groups. 


(A) Decentralization 


The implementation of the new policy of “democratic centralism’ 
is proceeding in both legislative and judicial fields. 

(i) Codification and Legislation. The great codes of law of the USSR 
have always operated at a Republican level. The Union Government 
has, however, from time to time, issued ‘guiding basic principles’ 
to ensure substantial consistency of law on main issues. For some years 
past attention has been drawn to discrepancies among the codes, e.g. 
differences in maximum punishment between one code and another, 
and the impression has been created that Union-wide codes were 
being prepared. There was also an impression that little progress had 
been made by the scholars who were supposed to be preparing them. 
It is now interesting to note that the ball has been put in another 
court. The old system is to continue, with each Republic responsible 
for its own code.3” The Union will continue to supply basic principles 
(osnovy zakonodatelstva). It is stated that the new law was worked out 
by a Mixed Committee of deputies of both houses of the Soviet 
legislature, assisted by professors of law and legal practitioners, and 
accepting suggestions made by citizens. Anxiety is already being 
voiced by deputies lest the new basic principles prove too slow in 
appearing, since the new codes cannot be finally drafted until the 
principles have been taken into account.** The principles will be the 
task of the Juridical Commission of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR recently set up by statute.3? Deputy M. A. Gedvilas had reported 
that the new codes were already in their ‘concluding stages’, which 
seems hardly likely in fact. It is reported more circumstantially that 
the Ukrainian codes have made little progress,#° that the Uzbek 
Republic has been at work on its new codes for a year,*! and that 
shortage of trained legal scholars is partly responsible. Admission and 
training. of more law students in the various Republican Universities 
is suggested.*? To the outside observer it appears difficult to believe 
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that Soviet legal scholarship is inadequate for the task of codification, 
as its level is high. Disputes over critical problems of policy appear to 
be a more likely factor of delay. 

(ii) Judicature. The new law also transfers to Republics the right to 
regulate their own judicial systems and judicial procedures. As a result 
it is now intended that the highest instance in each Republic should 
normally be its own Supreme Court, and not the Supreme Court of 
the USSR. The latter court will discharge limited and specialized 
functions, which are laid down in a companion statute recently passed 
by the Supreme Soviet.*? Its jurisdiction will take two main forms. 
One is the right to hear cases of exceptional importance referred to it 
by some law. The other is the right to hear protests by the President 
of the court or the Procurator-General of the USSR against decisions 
of Republican Supreme Courts which either (a) are contrary to all- 
Union legislation, or (b) infringe the interests of other Union Republics. 
In other words certain topics will be ‘reserved’ for the central body, 
and it will have a general power to ‘review’ for ‘constitutionality’ 
decisions of courts against which there is otherwise no appeal. It will no 
longer operate to lay down final rulings in ordinary civil and criminal 
matters. The scope of the Ruling Directives will be proportionately 
reduced, though the law does refer to the ‘resolution of conflicts’ 
among judicial organs of Republics. This may save for the Plen 
Session (or full court) the present power to give final rulings rag 
courts, provided it can be shown that courts of two Republics are 
deciding the same point on identical codes in different ways or, 

resumably, that the decisions of a Republican court violate the 
basic principles’ which would seem to fall under the term ‘all-Union 
legislation’. This is a matter of some importance, as the full court has 
been under fire for going too far in interpreting the law and making 
new law. Another part of the statute directs the full court to submit 
to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet motions on matters on which 
legislation is desired, and problems of statutory interpretation. This 
will discourage the court from undue freedom in making law, in case 
law is lacking on some point, and require it to ask the legislature to 
take the appropriate action. 

The Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers have also 
decreed the abolition of the Union Ministry of Justice and the transfer 
of its functions to the Republican Ministries of Justice.* This is a 
logical corollary of the changes in legal powers, since advice will now 
have to be provided at the lower level. 

Presidents of Republican Supreme Courts will sit, ex officio, on the 
ee Court, and this, it is hoped, will preserve uniformity in 
essentials. 
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The position of courts under Supreme Courts has also undergone 
some modification. Courts of Provinces are empowered to review 
the work of the people’s courts, instead of this being done by officials 
of the Republican Ministry of Justice formerly attached to them.** 
All disputes between state enterprises will now fall outside the juris- 
diction of the people’s court, even if the amount in dispute is small.‘ 
One deputy has criticized the existing judicial system and suggested 
that a single court at district (raion) level replace the various people’s 
courts scattered about the country; also that judges of such courts 
should no longer be elected by ballot by voters but, like judges of 
Provincial courts, be appointed by local government authorities.‘ 
Other suggestions at large are the reintroduction of small rural courts 
to deal with minor offences and small property disputes, and the 
establishment of a special system of juvenile courts. 


(B) The Rule of Law 


It has been a gnawing reproach at the Soviet legal system that it 
operated a double standard of justice; there was the ordinary judicial 
system of regular courts, supposed by law to be independent even 
of party influence, though now admitted not to have been free,*® 
and the system of Ministry of the Interior tribunals. The latter 
operated under decrees of July roth 1934 and March 7th 1935, fruits 
of the panic of that period. Persons who were ‘socially dangerous’ 
could be sentenced to detention or banishment to remote regions for 
up to five years by a special ministerial committee.*? Soviet legal 
writers claim that this referred to the offences covered by article 58 of 
the Russian Penal Code, but, as the term ‘social danger’ is a Soviet 
synonym for ‘crime’ the jurisdiction appears to have been unlimited. 
A special procedure for secret trial with inadequate defence facilities 
was laid down by decrees of December 1st 1934 and September 14th 
1937. The latter decree refers more specifically to the procedure to be 
followed in dealing with all hostile terroristic or diversionist crimes. 
On September 11th 1953 the special MVD courts were abolished. 
The secret procedure, which had been used by the military division 
of the Soviet Supreme Court as well, was also abolished.>! This means 
a unity of courts and of procedure and Soviet legal officials now claim 
that their legal system is operating in an atmosphere of complete 
legality and of respect for the civil rights of citizens. 

In implementation of the Procuracy Law of May 24th 1955, already 
dealt with in this journal, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet has 
enacted a code of organization of the Procurator’s Office in the 
USSR.*? The main structure is as before, with separate departments 
dealing with civil proceedings, criminal proceedings, police action 
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and places of confinement. Soviet writers seem to place great weight 
on the effects of the Procuracy Law.*? The two parallel investigative 
and public order channels, police (Militia) and Ministry of the Interior 
(MVD) are being combined. Each Provincial Soviet will control those 
within its area. In smaller divisions, such as regions and towns, the 
regional and town Soviets will control local police.* This local 
autonomy is reminiscent of the English pattern of county and borough 
police forces. 


(C) Criminal Law 
(i) Curbing extensive interpretation of criminal law. Article 16 of 
the Russian Penal Code permits a criminal court to convict a person 
who has not broken any legal provision, if his or her conduct is of 
the same dangerous type as that envisaged in some other rule of law, 
e.g. a man who forged clothing coupons could be convicted under a 
rovision against forging food ration books. This was called ‘crime 
” analogy’. The satellite codes of the People’s Democracies have 
rejected this provision and it has been criticised within the USSR.* 
Although the provision has not yet been repealed it is assumed that 
it will not appear in a revised Russian Penal Code. This is supported 
by the writings of Soviet lawyers who criticise the Supreme Court 
of the USSR for unduly extending criminal liability by its Ruling 
Directives under Stalin. New laws, it is emphasized, must be issued 
by legislative bodies and not by courts. The range of official secrets 
had been unduly extended, both so as to convict of the offence un- 
lawfully and as an excuse for holding trials behind locked doors. 
It is notorious that political dissent has in the past been magnified 
into treason and that many ‘good Communists’ were slaughtered 
‘judicially’.*” The certainty of law now begins to commend itself to 
the authorities in the USSR as a means of avoiding such lapses in future. 
Again, law cannot be ‘educational’ if the citizen is not told what it is. 
(ii) Economic and official crimes. There was a growing feeling 
that the machinery of the law was not the best machinery for dealing 
with a number of actions which were not really legal wrongs but were 
failures to maintain high standards in economic or administrative 
affairs. Shortly after Stalin’s death a decree of the Presidium directed 
that legislation should be drafted to replace criminal liability for 
certain official, economic and other minor offences with administrative 
or disciplinary proceedings. Persons already under sentence were to 
have their cases reviewed.** No comprehensive statute has ever been 
enacted on this subject, and this was the subject of criticism by a deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet recently.*° But some Soviet writers regard 
recent separate laws, e.g. on freedom to leave a job, on abortion, on 
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‘on the side’ sales of state pro , as all the offspring of this general 
authorization. It may be that the 1953 will 
be fully executed, in view of the plans to reintroduce “economic law’ 
as a subject for study and the references to the need for ‘legal standards’ 
in economic life, though civil and administrative penalties may replace 
the criminal ones. 

(iii) Hooliganism. The Soviet penal codes have special provisions 
dealing with hooliganism. In serious cases of public disorder, e.g. 
by dangerous gangs, Article 74 of the Russian penal code would apply. 
In less serious cases it is likely that no adequate remedy existed. A 
recent decree in Russia®! —_— for a special summary procedure 
by a people’s judge sitting alone, and not subject to any appeal. Sentence 
is from three to fifteen days’ detention in a remand prison or gaol, and 
not in a labour camp. Soviet lawyers regard this reform as meant 


to protect public order and the rights of peaceful citizens.®* 
(iv) Self-defence. There have been a number of articles in legal 


journals in recent years on self-defence, designed as contributions to 
the drafting of the General Part of new criminal codes. On the face of 
it these articles seemed rather academic. It seems, however, that the 
Soviet courts have in practice been reluctant to excuse a defendant ac- 
cused of violence who pleads self-defence against attacks by others.® 
The Supreme Court of the USSR has now formally directed all 
courts to give full weight to this plea, provided the defendant did 
not abuse his privilege. 

(v) Petty thefts. The protection of socialist property was placed 
in the forefront of party policy just after the war. It is clear that 
the temptation to take public property undetected must be great, 
and that many ‘reactionary’ elements feel less compunction in taking 
such property than in picking their comrades’ private pockets. A 
correspondingly severe sanction was therefore usually imposed, and 
there was an exaggerated situation, bearing in mind the claim of the 
Soviet regime to be working ultimately for the good of the individual. 
The Soviet Supreme Court worked out an unusual and interesting 
jurisprudence, according to which ‘theft’ might consist in various 
types of act which had little in common with larceny in the West, 
e.g. accepting public property knowing it to be stolen, borrowing 
with intent to return, fraudulent conversion of money left in your 
disposition. The punishment for any such theft was detention for 
from seven to ten years, a savage penalty in some circumstances. 
The only mitigations were in cases where the property was of trifling 
value. The Supreme Court has been criticized lately for interpreting 
the law in its directives issued in 1952, so as to extend it to persons 
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committing petty thefts and thus imposing severe punishments. In 
the meantime a much more lenient provision has been enacted, under 
which petty thefts of state and public property are punished, in the 
case of first offenders, by three months’ imprisonment or from six 
months’ to a year’s corrective labour. The punishment for repetition 
of the offence is one to two years’ imprisonment. 

(vi) Punishments and detention. It is now clear that the machinery 
provided by the law for the remission of sentences and the review of 
cases of persons under sentence has not in fact operated for some years. 
This was quite illegal and caused great hardship. One of the main 
functions of the procurators will be to inspect all labour camps and 
prisons to see whether the law is being applied.® The existing provisions 
of the Corrective Labour Code are now being put into effect, and 
supervisory commissions of officials, trade union and Komsomol repre- 
sentatives are visiting camps and awarding remissions to the hard- 
working and well-behaved.” The responsibility for the good working 
of camps, which are now renamed ‘corrective labour colonies’ lies 
with the MVD of the USSR and the Councils of Ministers of the 
Republics.’! The situation is also affected by several enactments which 


order the discharge of persons sentenced under laws which have since 
been repealed.?2 


(D) Family Law 

Soviet law has vacillated considerably on the question of the legal 
status of the family, from early flirtations with free love and the state 
family to puritanical re-assertions of strict marriage relationships. 
Social and economic conditions must fluctuate correspondingly. At the 
recent session of the Supreme Soviet deputies put forward views, 
presumably cleared through the appropriate channels in advance, in 
favour of easier divorces where marriages had irretrievably broken 
down, of the recognition of the legitimacy of children whether or not 
their parents were married, and of the restoration of the rights of the 
unmarried mother to an affiliation order against the putative father.” 

Policy on abortion has also been changeable. The law of June 27th 
1936 prohibiting abortion was based on the state’s assumption of a 
duty to care for all children. The later abolition of affiliation proceedings 
prevented the putative father of a child from being liable to contribute 
to the financial burden of its keep. The economic burden must be 
heavy for the state, but its policy does not appear to be designed to 
encourage a decline in population. The law of November 23rd. 1955” 
repeals the law of 1936 and provides that abortions are lawful, if 
performed by doctors at hospitals. If the —— of abortions in a 


crowded country where most women work was as high as it is believed 
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to have been before the 1936 legislation”? it is likely that clandestine 
abortions have continued to be fairly common en j a danger to the 
women’s health. 


(E) Military Law 

Military courts were formerly empowered to try offences of a 
counter-revolutionary or treasonable character. The procedure was 
inferior to that in civil courts, so far as the position of the accused was 
concerned. Since July 1956 only espionage remains justiciable in such 
courts, where civilians are concerned, probably because trial in camera 
is thought essential in such cases.” 

In 1955 the Presidium granted an amnesty to all citizens who 
collaborated with the German invaders in the 1941—1945 period, 
including servicemen who became prisoners of war of the enemy.” 
Time spent as an involuntary prisoner of war is counted as military 
service and for seniority purposes, provided the man did not commit 
any crime against the Fatherland. A recent Presidium decree’ redefines 
some of the appropriate offences. Allowing oneself voluntarily to be 
taken prisoner out of cowardice is still a serious offence, but a prisoner is 
not treated as necessarily so guilty.”? Voluntarily working at a task which 
is hostile to the Soviet Union is not treason but a special offence 
punishable with loss of freedom for from three to ten years.8° There 
are also offences connected with acting as ‘trusties’ for the enemy and 
denouncing fellow-prisoners. 

A. K. R. Kiratry 
London 
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LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE USSR! 


JuRIsPRUDENCE must necessarily be affected by the new party line now 
under development, and the change already is reflected in Soviet 7 
education. The ‘de-Stalinisation’ campaign and the consequent di 
mantling of the elaborate apparatus of theoretical precepts set down 
by the late dictator have led to a general re-evaluation of some of the 
basic principles of Soviet thinking, and the new emphasis on ‘socialist 
legality’, characterized by a weakening of the powers of the political 
police and a strengthening of control and supervisory agencies, 
especially the prokuratura, may be a harbinger of innovations still to 
come in Soviet jurisprudence. 

The greatest legal changes of the post-Stalin era have been made 
in the field of criminal law. After the removal of Beria, the régime put 
new restrictions on the police by an unpublished decree of Septem 
Ist 1953, abolishing the ‘special boards’ of the MVD and removing all 
criminal matters to the jurisdiction of the regular courts. The extra- 
ordinary decrees issued during the 1930's, providing for summary 
trial and execution of persons regarded as dangerous, were repealed 
in 1956.3 A new statute on the prokuratura, re-affirming that organ’s 
control over the security police (which formally had existed since 1933) 
has led to renewed emphasis on the role of the procurator as overseer 
of ‘socialist legality’ throughout the Soviet system. With the new 
orientation, it was perhaps inevitable that certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of criminal law should be re-examined. Some of the principles 
have become open questions, pending completion of the new criminal 
codes; so far, a general direction of thinking has been to give the 
accused greater protection of his rights. In particular, the theory that 
those accused of crimes against the state were less deserving of judicial 
protection has been attacked by Soviet writers, and some of the other 
—_— associated with the name of the late Andrei Vyshinsky have 

en tentatively rejected. Articles published after the XX _ party 
Congress suggest that the emerging criminal law may provide for 
presumption of innocence and nulla poena sine lege, and reject the 
theory that confession in open court is best evidence against an accused.° 

In legal education, this intensive re-examination of criminal law 
and procedure has placed an additional burden on the instructor. 
Without up-to-date textbooks, he must prepare the Soviet law student 
to practise in a system which may be fundamentally different by the 
time the student has finished his training. On the positive side, however, 
legal education has acquired a new realism by facing up frankly to 
aspects of the Soviet system ignored or quickly passed over before. 
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21 
The function of the political police, although it by nature defies 
precise juridical definition, is discussed in class. Perhaps more important 
to the practising lawyers, a section on the wees, camps now 
is part of the course on criminal law.® 

As a consequence of these new trends, Soviet law seems to be in a 
transitional state, instruction in the law schools is carried on in an 
atmosphere of anticipated change, and the task of the law professor 
made more difficult. Although the changes already made have led to 
complete renovation of the content of the courses, no reform is 
planned in the overall administration of the law schools, since the 
system of legal education did undergo a radical re-organization in 
1955. The former bifurcation, existent since 1931, between the ‘juridical 
institutes’ (for training legal technicians and ‘practical workers’) and 
the university faculties (for future theorists, teachers, and high-ranking 
judges), was to be abolished and all law training consolidated in the 
universities.’ The system of diversified legal education, in which 
students were separately trained for several different legal specialities, 
was abandoned in favour of a consolidated and uniform programme 
for all students of law.® This consolidated programme provided for 
a five-year course of studies? at the university level; the curriculum 
includes instruction in all branches of Soviet law, intensive political 
indoctrination, and brief tours of prot in the procuratorial and judicial 
organs to acquaint the student with the day-to-day work of the 
practising lawyer. Beginning with the autumn term 1956, university 
education has free, and in addition the great majority of students 
receive state scholarships which are sufficient to cover all living ex- 


Since the Soviet scheme of higher education includes no schools of 
‘political science’ or ‘public administration’, the law faculties must 
prepare students for a wider range of professional activity than law 
schools in the English-speaking world. Students are trained not only 
for work as advocates or officers of the court, but for administrative 
work in central and local government or in the vast bureaucracy of the 
state-operated economy. In particular, there is now a pressing need for 
persons ‘trained in legal science’ to work in local government agencies 
—perhaps local organs are being more stringently supervised in the 
new emphasis on ‘socialist legality—and many of the 1957 class of 
law graduates can expect to be assigned as ‘secretaries and instructors 
of the executive committees of local soviets’.1° 

On graduation, all students who have received state scholarships 
are obligated to serve for three years where assigned by a faculty 
commission. In practice, the assignment usually is a matter of nego- 


tiation between students and faculty, and except for the unhappy case 
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of the student with ambitions beyond his potentialities, the new 
graduate will probably have no complaint about his assignment. 
The most sought-after posts are in the prokuratura or with one of the 
state-owned industries. In years past it was not unusual for the new 
graduate to be dispatched from Moscow to some desolate area in Siberia 
or Central Asia, where lawyers as well as other trained technicians 
were needed to serve the expanding needs of these newly developed 
areas. Since the war, however, the extension of higher education 
to these outlying regions, including the establishment of law schools, 
apparently has met this need." Unless he chooses to travel to some new 
locality the law graduate can expect to be assigned to the area where 
he was trained. 

In order to provide trained personnel for the widened responsibilities 
of the prokuratura, the uniform curriculum adopted in 1955 included a 
new course on ‘procurorial supervision’ (prokurorsky nadzor), obli- 
gatory for all fourth-year students;!? it was believed that the existing 
general course on the judicial organs (which was in fact re-organized 
at the same time, and more material on the prokuratura introduced) 
did not give the students adequate preparation. But the collegium of 
professors and prokuratura officials assembled in Moscow to write a 
new text for the course has so far failed to produce a book suitable for 
publication; there has apparently been serious disagreement within 
the group as to the content of the new course.!3 

In most other branches of law, too, there is a critical shortage of 
textbooks, with publication being held up to await a crystallization 
of legal policy. The 1955 law school reform did include an ambitious 
project for publishing new school texts, which were to appear over a 
three- or four-year period. But only two books in this series have so 
far appeared, a ‘History of Political Theory’! and a ‘Political and Legal 
Theory’ ;}5 and the latter text already, ‘in the light of the decisions of 
the XX Congress of the CPSU is in need of serious re-working’ .' 
In civil law, which receives the most emphasis (measured by classroom 
hours) of all the law courses, a new text is reported to be under 
preparation, but in the meantime students’ reading is confined to 
specialized treatises and journal articles which were in fact written for 
a more advanced audience than the undergraduate.!7 The recent 
decision to write new civil codes for the fifteen union republics has 
undoubtedly delayed still further the publication of a new standard 
book. This complete lack of a text is freely admitted to be a serious 
handicap in teaching civil law, and this may be the reason that the 
‘civil-law cycle’ is given two full years, as against two or three semesters 
for other law courses. Soviet professors of civil law explain that they 
have no textbook because ‘our civil law is changing too fast’ for 
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the writers to catch up; although there have been no changes as 


dramatic as the reforms in criminal law, the discussions revolving around 
the projected civil code (and now codes) have clearly indicated to the 
olla that important innovations are in the making. 

In the field of legal theory, the current depreciation of Stalin and 
Vyshinsky has been accompanied by a ‘rehabilitation’ of former 
‘wreckers’ in law; it is now admitted that Pashukanis and Krylenko 
were falsely denounced, although it remains to be seen whether any 
of the theories of these two men will be revived.!* Already, however, 
the first hints have appeared that the socialist state must develop an 
‘economic law’ to replace the bourgeois institutions of the civil law.19 

Every Soviet university student in his first four years completes 
a series of courses in political economy, dialectical materialism, and the 
history of the CPSU. These courses were completely revised after the 
XX Congress, and by December 1956 printed syllabuses and reading 
materials still had not been issued to law students; the Short Course on 

arty history has been discarded but ruling directives from the party 
aeidreag prescribing new answers to theoretical problems, still have 
not been issued. The new theory textbooks, if and when they are 
published, are to emphasise the role of the ‘masses’ (instead of the 
‘individual’) in history, and to re-examine the early history of the party; 
the policies followed by Stalin in collectivization and in World War II 
will probably be looked at more critically; and socialist economic 
theory is to be formulated not only on the basis of USSR experience 
but on other countries of the Soviet sphere.2” However, the events 
in Poland and Hungary temporarily checked these developments of 
Soviet theory which were apparent in the summer and early autumn 
of 1956, and the final outcome is now not clear. 

Surely an authoritative statement of theory will be provided. “The 
training of specialists of high qualifications is directly connected with 
the development of scientific thought in the corresponding field of 
knowledge. It goes without saying that falling behind in legal science, 
and error in the raising and answering of important questions, cannot 
but inflict harm on the education of legal cadres’.2 Moreover, it 
appears (if one may judge from the schedule of classes) that a greater 
mastery of theory is expected of the law graduate than of students 
in most other disciplines. The law student is required to take several 
courses on political theory in addition to the four-year cycle of courses 

rovided for all faculties. His training in theory will end with a 
spetskurs’ (in the fourth and fifth classes) in which the newest doctrinal 
developments can be elucidated.” These classes meet in small groups 
where questions can be answered and any tendency to deviationism 
remedied. In the entire five-year programme, the proportion between 
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substantive law courses and courses devoted to political indoctrination is 
(in class-room hours) about three to one. This is a tenuous calculation at 
best, since a part of every course is given over to explanation of Marxist- 
Leninist theory as applied to one branch of law; but it probably errs 
on the conservative side to estimate that at least one-fourth of the 
Soviet law student’s time is taken up with ideological indoctrination. 

This intensive indoctrination will assume greater importance in the 
future if, as seems not unlikely, the lawyer is destined to play an even 
more significant role in the Soviet system. The recently announced 
plans for a general re-organization of the administrative hierarchy— 
apparently in the direction of devolution of the industrial fasine- 

racy*2—will place added responsibility on the lawyer as guardian of 
‘sociale al ey We have already seen the increased power of the 
prokuratura accompany the diminished stature of the police apparatus. 
More trained lawyers now are to be assigned to industry and the 
agencies of local government, as already pointed out, and perhaps 
in the future lawyers will be assigned to F ¢ the kolkhozes, as rel fA 
All this suggests me if the panini plan is carried through, 
the régime will place still greater reliance on the official with legal 
training, as interpreter and enforcer of the norms set down by the 
central government. 

The five-year programme of legal education is a demanding one, and 
the law schools have attracted their due proportion of above-average ° 
graduates from the middle schools: the much publicized emphasis on 
scientific and technological education in the USSR has not, so far, 
cut down on the law schools. The re-organization of 1955 was not a 
retrenchment; on the contrary, coming as it did after the extension of 
legal education to all parts of the USSR, it suggests that the régime 
plans still greater work for the lawyers in ‘socialist construction’. 


DARRELL P. HAMMER 


Columbia University 
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SOVIET LEGAL EDUCATION: THE FIVE-YEAR 
PROGRAMME 


(In classroom hours per week) 


Autumn 


History of the CPSU 
Logic ‘ 
Modern 
Latin oe 
Theory of state nd ew is 
History of state and law .. 


History of state and law in 
the USSR 


Physical Education 


History of the CPSU 
Political economy 
Modern foreign language 
Soviet public law 


Organization of the court 
and prokuratura .. 


Criminal law 
Civil law ‘ 
Physical education 


Spring 
History of the CPSU 
Political economy 
Modern language 
Latin 
Theory of state 
History of state and law .. 


History of state and law in 
the USSR 


Foundations of Roman civil 
law 


Physical 


History of the CPSU 
Political economy 

Modern foreign language 
Public law in the anual 


democracies 
Soviet administrative om 
Criminal law 
Civil law 
Judicial statistics 
Physical education 


At end of Spring term: two weeks of ‘orientation’ in judicial organs. 
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Iil 

Political economy 4 Dialectical and historical 
Soviet administrative law 3 materialism 4 
Financial law 4 Family law > 
Criminal law 4 Criminology 6 
Criminal procedure 4 Criminal procedure 4 
Civil law 2 Civil law 4 
Civil procedure 4 Civil procedure 4 
Labour law 4 Labour law ; 4 
Land law 3 Collective farm law 4 
| 32 32 

IV 

Dialectical and historical Dialectical and historical 
materialism 3 materialism ea 3 
History of political hey 4 History of political theney 4 
Public law of the saan International law . 4 
countries 6 Legal medicine 3 
Collective farm law 4 Legal psychiatry 3 
International law .. 4 Procurorial supervision .. 4 

Accounting 6 Special course on oman of 
Criminology 4 state and law... 2 
Electives 6 
31 
29 


Between terms: eight weeks of ‘practical work’ in judicial, procurorial 
or other governmental agencies. 


V 
Special course on theory of Thesis 
state andlaw .. 
Electives .. 
20 


Between terms: eight weeks of ‘practical’ (“pre-diploma’) experience. 
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1 Material on which this paper is based, where not otherwise cited, is from conversations with 
law students and faculty members in the USSR in autumn 1956. 

2 Mikhailov, ‘Nekotorye voprosy konstitutsionnoi praktiki’, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 
1956 

3 Vedomosti verkhovnovo soveta SSSR 1956, no. 9, art. 193. 

4 Loc. cit. 1955, no. 9, art. 222; printed as a pamphlet, Polozheniye o prokurorskom nadzore 
(Moscow 1955). 

5 ‘The “Rule of Law” and “Socialist Legality” in the USSR’, Bulletin of the International 
Commission of Jurists December 1956, pp. 10—37 and the literature cited there; Nikolayev, 
‘Preodeleniye nepravilnykh teorii v ugolovnom prave—vazhnoye usloviye ukreplenia sotsialisti- 
cheskoi zakonnosti’, Kommunist 1956, no. 14, pp. 47—60; and Rakunov, ‘Sovetskoye pravosudiye 
ievo rol v ukreplenii zakonnosti’, ibid., no. 7, pp. 42—54. 

® USSR Ministry of Higher Education, Programma po sovetskomu ugolovnomu pravu dlya 
yuridicheskikh vysshikh uchebnykh zavedenii (Moscow 1956) p. 7. 

7 At the time of writing, juridical institutes still exist in Kharkov, Saratov, and Sverdlovsk; 
there is in addition the All-Union Juridical Extension Institute, where the ambitious worker 
studying alone can earn a law degree. 

8 Shebanov, ‘Uluchshit podgotovku yuridicheskikh kadrov’, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 
1955, no. I, pp. 10—19; USSR Ministry of Higher Education, Uchebny plan—spetsialnosti 
pravovedeniye Doc. no. U-51/1801 (Moscow 1955). 

9 In the juridical institutes, four years, corresponding to the first four years in the university 
law faculties. 

10 Moskovsky universitet-—kratky ocherk (Moscow 1956) p. 40. Curiously enough, the new law 
curriculum includes no course on local government or municipal law. Soviet law professors 
argue that ‘socialist legality and the principles of public administration are uniform at all levels 
of state apparatus’, but they showed great interest in an American student’s description of special 
training programmes in local government offered by US universities. 

‘1 This extension of legal education to the non-Russian republics (all but the Moldavian SSR 
have at least one law school) has been offered as one reason for the devolution of code- 
from all-Union to SSR competence (speech by M. A. Gedvilas to the Soviet of Nationalities, 
February 9th 1957; in Pravda February roth 1957). 

12 Rudenko, ‘Zadachi dalneishevo ukreplenia sotsialisticheskoi zakonnosti’, Sovetskoye gosu- 
darstvo i pravo 1956, no. 3, pp. 15—25. 

13 The content is outlined in: USSR Ministry of Higher Education, Programma po kursu 
‘prokurorsky nadzor’ (Moscow 1956). 

14 Istoria politicheskikh uchenii (Moscow 1955). 

8 Teoria gosudarstva i prava (Moscow 1955). 

16 Orlovsky, ‘Zadachi pravovoi nauki v svet reshenii XX sezda KPSS’, Vestnik Akademii 
Nauk SSSR 1956, no. p pp. 3—8. 

17 USSR Ministry of Higher Education, Programma po sovetskomu grazhdanskomu pravu (Moscow 
1956). 

18 Orlovsky, op. cit. 

19 Genkin, ‘K voprosu o sisteme sovetskovo sotsialisticheskovo prava’, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo 
i pravo 1956, no. 9, pp. 80—91; Genkin firmly rejects the concept of ‘economic law’, but that he 
should mention discussions of this subject is quite significant. 

20 Pravda August 23rd 1956. 

21 Lead article, ‘Za uluchsheniye yuridicheskovo obrazovania v SSSR’, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo 
i pravo 1956, no. 8, p. $. 

22 Moscow University has been criticised (loc. cit.) for entrusting these important special 
courses to inexperienced instructors. 

23 Pravda March 30th 1957. 

4 Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1956, no. 8, says charges of ‘overproduction’ of lawyers is 
baseless, that on the contrary there is a serious shortage, especially in local government and in 
industry; it is interesting to note that this editorial came in for special praise in a Pravda article 
(March 8th 1957) which was generally quite critical of the law journal. 
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A NOTE ON THE RATIONALITY CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Wizzs has replied with great gusto to some of the criticisms that 


have been raised against an earlier article of his.1 His temperamental — 


style greatly increases the readability of his article, but it also leads to a 
sort of argumentation which often more blurs than elucidates the 
questions he wants to clear up. 

Much of what Mr. Wiles has to say is concerned with the ‘rationality’ 
and efficiency of Soviet-type planning and of a capitalist market 
economy. Such caitesiaiaataal cult as they may be—are of course 
of great importance and interest. Unfortunately, Mr. Wiles’ method 
of tackling them is not very helpful. To begin with, it never becomes 
quite clear whether he wants to compare the actual Soviet economy 
with the actual British economy (or the capitalist part of the world as 
a whole), or whether he wants to discuss the respective merits of central 

lanning and private enterprise in abstracto. He moves forward and 
are t between these two very different sorts of questions, without 
giving due warning to the reader which of his remarks apply to the 
one group, which to the other and which to both. 

Worse still, while each of the above two comparisons is justified 
and legitimate (though not identical), Mr. Wiles occasionally falls into 


the mistake of equating Soviet practice with socialist planning par 
excellence and confronting it with an ideal model of capitalism or with 
some special British institutions, which are by no means representa- 
tive for all capitalist countries. Comparisons of this sort are neither 
legitimate nor helpful; they do not contribute towards a clarification of 


the basic issue of central E ocr vs. capitalist — nor do they 
er 


give sufficient weight to the historic and institutional ences that are 
important in comparisons of the actual working of different economies. 

Let me illustrate my point by a few examples. Take, for instance, 
the case of indirect taxes, which figure so prominently in Mr. Wiles’ 
argument. Now it is true that indirect taxes play a very big part, 
perhaps too big a part, in the Soviet Union. It is also true that in 
Britain a comparatively large part of government revenue comes from 
income tax. But what on earth has that to do with the capitalism 
vs. planning issue with which it is subtly fused in Mr. Wiles’ article? 
Is there anything to prevent a socialist country shifting taxation from 
indirect to direct taxes? Obviously not. On the other hand, the British 
taxation system is by no means typical of all capitalist countries. There 
are several capitalist countries in which the indirect taxes are far more 
important than the direct ones. — 


29 
To the general capitalism-socialism (or market vs. planning) problem 


the taxation question is thus largely irrelevant. If, however, a com- 
parison between Britain and the Soviet Union was intended,” then the 
special circumstances of these two countries should have received more 
attention. It would then be seen that the problem of indirect vs. direct 
taxes has to be judged by different criteria in the Soviet Union and in 
Britain. Firstly, the object of reducing inequalities of income stemmin: 
from inequalities in wealth and the vagaries of the market loses mk 
of its force when unearned incomes are abolished and the remaining 
income inequalities are largely planned. (Why plan them first, and then 
tax them away?) Secondly, as far as the price-distorting effect of 
indirect taxes is concerned, this—apart from the imprecise nature of 
basic price fixing in both planned and oligopolistic market economies— 
may matter less in a rapidly industrialising and fully employed country 
than the need for a tax system that has no dampening effects on addi- 
tional efforts. A preference for indirect taxes as compared with direct 
taxes in the Soviet Union may, therefore, not be quite as ‘irrational’ as 
Mr. Wiles supposes, even if a similar choice were inapplicable in 
Britain. 

What has just been said about indirect taxes applies with equal force 
to Mr. Wiles’ remarks on death duties. The fact that Britain has higher 
death duties than the Soviet Union adds nothing at all to the capitalism- 
socialism discussion: most capitalist countries have lower death duties 
than Britain, planned economies can without difficulty stiffen their 
regulations on inheritance. If, however, Britain and the Soviet Union 
are to be compared, then it would have been necessary to stress that 
in the Soviet Union inherited wealth cannot consist of means of pro- 
duction, i.e. it cannot beget still further inequalities. 

In the above-mentioned two examples Mr. Wiles at least compares 
what happens in the Soviet Union with the actual state of affairs in 
Britain. In other cases his counterpart to Soviet practice is something 
which it is difficult to detect in capitalist reality. Is it indeed true for 
most capitalist countries that the firms’ ‘principal means of finance is 
extensive borrowing, not their own profit margins’? A recent enquiry 
in the United States* has shown that in the period 1946-53 64 per cent 
of total corporate requirements were supplied by internal sources 
(retained earnings and depreciation allowances). 85 per cent of 57 
firms that responded to a questionnaire on investment programming 
reported that internal sources were of principal importance in financing 
plant and equipment purchases. Now if this is true of the United 
States it is even more true of many other capitalist countries with a less 
or capital market. Mr. Wiles has allowed his text book capital- 


ism to become the measuring rod by which he measures Soviet reality.* 
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This is also the case in other contexts, where Soviet shortcomings 
are very clearly recognized, while a rather mild view is taken of 
monopolies, salesmanship and other divergencies from the perfect 
competition model which Mr. Wiles more or less equates to present- 
day capitalism. 

The examples so far given are intended to show why, in my opinion, 
some of Mr. Wiles’ comparisons are inadmissible. In conclusion I 
want to deal with a point which pervades the whole of Mr. Wiles’ 
argument and which deserves some comment; I refer to the problem 
of ‘rationality’. Mr. Wiles chides Mrs. Robinson for speaking of a 
‘rational’ distribution of purchasing power; rational, in this context, 
he maintains (rightly I believe) stands for ‘morally approved’ or ‘good’.® 
What Mr. Wiles does not sufficiently recognize is that his use of the 
word ‘rational’ contains a similar value element. He assumes that by 
calling the Soviet price system ‘not rational’, he is proving it to be 
objectively inferior (‘bad’); in fact, however, he is only stating that 
it does not conform to the norm set up by welfare economists. This 
norm is by no means the only possible or only ‘rational’ guide to 
action. It rests on certain narrow premises which may be accepted or 
not. This principle of ‘rationality’ is not inherently superior to some 
other conceivable norms. 

To be more concrete: welfare economics and the ‘rationality’ 
connected with it deal fundamentally with the best use of given 
resources to meet the (supposedly) given demands of consumers as far 
as they are backed up by purchasing power. Now this is a very impor- 
tant economic task. But other important tasks may demand 
consideration. Thus, the more we want to take account of an uncertain 
future or the more we want to consider non-economic factors the less 
weight must we give to present market forces, if we do not want to 
go astray. Then, people are not just consumers, but have other interests 
as well.’ This again demands actions which may diverge from the 
perfect competition norm. (Nobody, after all, objects to having edu- 
cation treated by ‘non-rational’ prices). Still more important, however, 
is the fact that the whole principle of ‘objective rationality’ as developed 
by welfare economists rests to some extent on a fallacy. It is assumed 
that one can neatly distinguish between ends (given from outside) and 
means, so that the allocation of resources becomes a purely technical 
problem. In practice, however, in every rapidly roel sd dynamic 
society such a clear-cut division between means and ends is hardly 
possible.® The interaction between means and ends,’ the influence of 
uncertainties, of political and cultural aims, may very well indicate 
principles of economic action and a price system which, while not 
rational’ from the point of view of the competitive norm, will be 
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much more conducive to the attainment of the desired socio-economic 
set-up. To denounce such a a system as ‘irrational’ is rather mis- 
leading and certainly a less helpful use of the word ‘rational’ than, 
for instance, the one chosen by Professor Hodgman. 

All this is not said in order to deny that there are flaws in the Soviet 
price system. Indeed, Soviet economists themselves seem to be very 
much aware of the need for a revision of the pricing mechanism.!° 
But no meaningful judgement on present or future Soviet price (and 
economic) policies can be passed if one limits oneself to the tenets of 
the perfect competition model and dismisses as ‘irrational’ all actions 
which may be guided by different, wider or more dynamic principles. 


K. W. RoruscHitp 
Vienna 


1 Peter Wiles, ‘A Rejoinder to All and Sundry’, Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, no. 2 1956; ‘Are Ad- 
justed Rubles Rational?’, Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 2 1955. 

2 As I said earlier, it is difficult to find out which question Mr. Wiles is trying to attack in 
different parts of his essay. 

3‘A Rejoinder . . .’, p. 138. 

4 M. D. Brockie and A. L. Grey, “The Marginal Efficiency of Capital and Investment Program- 
ming’, Economic Journal December 1956. 

5 In actual fact there is probably no great difference between the Soviet Union and capitalist 
countries as far as ‘self-finance’ is concerned. As regards borrowing (or transfer of funds), it takes 
different forms in capitalist and in planned economies: in the former it passes through the profit- 
regulated capital market, in the latter it is patterned on the government’s investment plan. The 
difference between these two methods is an important economic problem, but Mr. Wiles does 
not try to tackle it. One difference, on the basis of experience, seems to be that private investment 
for profit usually adopts ‘too short’ a horizon (see Brockie and Grey, op. cit.), while planners 
have tended to take ‘too long’ a view. 

‘A Rejoinder . . .’, p. 140. 

7 See R. Schlesinger, ‘Halfway House’, Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, no. 4 1957, p. 390. 

8 On this and some related points see Hans Albert, Oekonomische Ideologie und politische Theorie 
(Gottingen 1954). 

° To give just two examples: the wage distribution required for high productive efficiency may 
be in conflict with the income distribution desired as an end; the amount of competitive behaviour 
demanded from the ‘economic’ point of view may endanger the character qualities aimed at by 
the educational programme. 

10 See R. W. Davies, ‘Industrial Planning Reconsidered’, Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, no. 4 1957. 
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THE ADJUSTED FACTOR COST STANDARD OF 
MEASURING NATIONAL INCOME: COMMENT 


Mr. Wiles and his critics have raised a host of interesting problems 
concerning the nature and usability of the Soviet price system.' I would 
like to add a few words on an important issue which does not appear, 
as yet, to have been satisfactorily settled. 

The adjusted-factor-cost school argues that Soviet market prices are 
not appropriate as weights for — national income, industrial 
production, etc., because the Soviets arbitrarily manipulate prices, in 
particular marking up the prices of consumers’ goods some 100 to 150 
per cent on an average by the levy of sales or excise taxes and by 
reducing at times (e.g., the early postwar period) by almost the same 
amount the prices Ps producers’ goods by the use of subsidies. Thus, 
for example, if one were to value national income in 1948 at market 
prices, consumers’ goods might receive, relative to producers’ goods, 
a 4 to 6-fold overvaluation in comparison with the relative valuation 
which would obtain if excise taxes and subsidies were eliminated and 
output valued at cost of production. Wiles attacks the use of cost 
weights on a number of grounds including the arguments (1) that 
differential wages do not reflect relative scarcity and productivity and 
(2) even if they did, the absence of rent, interest, and profits in the 
Soviet cost structure to an equal degree as between industries makes (a) 
relative costs of production an inadequate indicator of relative values 
and (b) relative wage-payments a poor system of weights for an indus- 
trial production index. It seems to me that in his Reply, Hodgman 
satisfactorily answers Wiles? on these matters and I so assume in what 
follows. Wiles then goes on to make two positive suggestions. The 
first is to use the factor cost weights of some foreign nation which 
is at a stage of development comparable to that of the USSR. His own 
criticisms plus those of Hodgman would seem to dispose appropriately 
of this suggestion. Finally he goes on to propose that Soviet market 
prices, gross of turnover tax and subsidies, are probably pretty good 
weights for valuing national income because: 


In relation to the unforced time preferences and willingness to save of the popu- 
lation all consumer goods are very scarce and all investment goods too plentiful. 
We should expect then, the former to be dear and the latter cheap. And this is 
precisely what the turnover tax achieves! Therefore again Soviet gross prices are 
rational market price weights for the irrational outputs obtaining; and again it is 
their irrationality itself that makes them so.3 
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In an effort to answer Wiles as definitively as possible, 1 am going to 
take his proposal very seriously, probably more seriously than he meant 
it to be taken. 

It should first of all be pointed out that the height of the turnover 
tax and extent of subsidies are determined by Soviet authorities, 
completely independently of the question of valuing output. For a 
number of well-known reasons, the Soviets chose to mop up excess 
consumer purchasing power by excise or sales rather than income 
taxes. Had they chosen the latter, consumers’ goods prices would be at 
half or less-than-half their present levels. Or they might have chosen a 
more equal combination of income and excise taxes resulting in still 
another consumers’ goods price level. Does Wiles really think con- 
sumers’ goods prices should be double or more the cost-price as they 
happen to be by sheer coincidence or might they not be more appro- 
priately valued 10, 20, 125 or what-have-you per cent above cost? 

Or having decided to use market prices, why not use collective 
farm market prices which, in the early thirties and again from about 
1940 to 1947, were manifoldly higher than state and co-operative 
store prices due to the existence of serious repressed inflation. If state 
and co-operative store prices gross of turnover tax correctly indicate 
the true scarcity value of goods sold in these stores, then the same can 
be said for collective farm market prices as an indicator at least of the 
value of goods sold by private individuals in these markets. The use of 
collective farm market prices would add another uncertain and arbit- 
rary element into the valuation picture since the existence and degree of 
repressed inflation, hence the height of collective farm market prices, 
tends to vary with the success of fiscal policy, wage controls, and other 
factors exogenous to national income estimation.* 

The use of subsidies to keep producers’ goods prices stable duri 
periods of inflation, and their periodic elimination, create sol 
weighting problem. Thus the index of producers’ goods prices after 
remaining stable at about 100 from 1928 (== 100) to 1935, rises abruptly 
to 157 in 1936; again it rises from 249 in 1948 to 669 in 1949, declining 
to $56 in 1950.° Such sudden shifts in price weights would make 
mockery of any attempt to construct a continuous series of national 
income or industrial production estimates at current prices. And how 
would one choose among years for constructing an index weighted 
by constant prices? 

One might also question the meaningfulness of allowing the con- 
sumer to assign weights to both consumers’ and producers’ goods as 
Wiles implies should be done in the above citation. In a capitalist 
economy there is a tie-up between consumers’ and producers’ goods 
due to die existence of substantial consumer sovereignty—a large part 
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of the investment which takes place is to meet consumers’ demands as 
expressed in the market place. It might be said that under capitalism 
entrepreneurial valuations of producers’ goods are to a large extent a 
reflection ultimately of consumer demand. In the Soviet Union the 
bulk of the investment which takes place is determined by planners, 
reflects their own sovereignty, and is completely divorced from house- 
hold requirements. There are, then, two quite distinct sovereignties 
in the Soviet Union. And while it is true that the consumer would 
value consumers’ goods much more highly than producers’ goods— 
relatively more highly than cost-price would indicate, the planners 
from their actions do not appear to think that the proportions of 
consumers’ and producers’ goods are abnormally weighted in favour 
of the latter in a nation which is ‘encircled’, insufficiently industrialized, 
etc. If the planners were to assign prices to the two dideecne categories 
of goods, according to their preferences, undoubtedly producers’ 
goods would be relatively increased in price. 

The fact of the matter is, then, that the producers’ and consumers’ 
goods markets are quite separate markets in the USSR. The problem 
of relative valuation of the two sectors would seem very much akin to 
comparing the relative Gross National Products of two nations with 
entirely different cultures and preference and consumption patterns. 
The saving grace and advantage of the Soviet case is the existence of a 
common and relatively free labour market which cuts across both 
sectors; a market in which labour is allocated to a considerable extent 
via the price system by incentive wages; and in which engineers pro- 
duce both television sets and radar equipment, farmers produce wheat 
for both domestic consumption and export or a 
workers service both passenger and freight trains, etc. This linkage of 
markets provides a basis for valuing and adding together the two other- 
wise quite unrelated sectors. Such a valuation scheme might not tell us 
how much the Soviet national output is worth to the household. But 
it would probably give us a fairly good clue as to value of the combi- 
nation of goods to the planners since their allocations are worked out 
in quantity (how much leer here and there, how much steel here and 
there, etc.) rather than in market-value-of-output terms. It further- 
more provides an indication of the capacity of the economy to produce 
consumers’ goods should consumer sovereignty ever fally revail in 
the Soviet Union since the same factors tend to produce both types of 
goods. This does not mean that the relative costs of production would 
not change if the proportions of consumers’ and producers’ goods 
changed. We do not mean to imply that the factors of production are 
completely non-specific and that there is perfect factor-adaptability. 
But on the whole, there is no reason why the factors of production 
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should not have roughly the same value to the consumers in carrying 
out their bidding as they have now for the planners. Wiles’ deviant 
examples (e.g. paying high wages to develop the Far North) are in 
my opinion not the rule but exceptions. 

Looked at from another viewpoint, the market-price method of 
valuing consumers’ goods output can be subjected to a further dama- 
ging criticism, viz., that if excess purchasing power is mopped up by 
the use of excise taxes, no matter how large quantitively the consumer 
bill of goods, it will always have the same value. Suppose the cost- 

rice of the total output of consumers’ goods were 100 billion rubles 
and household money income were 200 billion rubles. In order to 
close the gap, the government would have to mark up prices, on an 
average, by 100 per cent (assuming, for simplicity,no voluntary savings). 
The value at market price of all consumers’ goods would then be 200 
billion rubles. Suppose in the following year the government pro- 
duced only 50 billion rubles worth of consumers’ goods at cost-price, 
employing the remaining resources in investment and military projects. 
Since household income would not have changed, prices would have 
to be doubled and the mark-up tripled in order to absorb excess 
purchasing power. Consumers’ goods though halved in quantity, 
would have the same value in the national output. If investment 
goods were valued at cost, this method of estimating national income 
would have the disadvantage of varying directly with the rate of 


investment® even though employment and productivity remain the 
same, as well as varying as indicated above, with the method of 
taxation.” Most economists would consider such an approach highly 
unsatisfactory. 


FRANKLYN D. HOLZMAN 
University of Washington 


1 Cf. previous articles in Soviet Studies by Wiles, October 1955; Joan Robinson, January 1956; 
Donald Hodgman and David Granick, both in July 1956; and Wiles’ Reply, October 1956. 

2 Unfortunately Hodgman did not present all his evidence in connection with 2 (b) and Wiles 
in his Reply takes issue. In an earlier article, Hodgman showed quite convincingly by a series 
of statistical tests that wage weights are a satisfactory substitute for value-added weights. Cf. his 
‘A New Production Index for Soviet Industry’, Rev. Econ. Stat., November 1950, v. XXXII, 
Pp. 331—332. 

3P. 156. Although Wiles mentions only the turnover tax in this connection, since he is 
attacking the whole adjusted-factor-cost approach, it seems appropriate to assume that the exclu- 
sion of subsidies here was accidental. Wiles’ bizarre suggestion that irrational prices may be the 
most rational ones for pricing irrational outputs has a Kafkaesque quality and, in fact, has a 
close analogue in a Kafka story, “The Investigations of a Dog’. At one point the scholarly dog 
states: ‘I investigated the most senseless rumours, following them as far as they could take me, 
and the most senseless seemed to me in this senseless world more probable than the sensible’. 

*If consumers’ goods are valued by a weighted average of state, co-op, and collective farm 
market prices, then the average consumers’ goods price level probably doesn’t vary signifi- 
cantly with the degree of repressed inflation. This is because as the state sets the turnover tax, 
hence state prices, too low for fiscal stability, this is offset by a rise in collective farm market 
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prices. At the micro-economic level, the relative valuations of different goods would be altered 
with those available in the collective farm markets being more highly weighted in times of 
inflation. 

5 A. Bergson, R. Bernaut, and L. Turgeon, ‘Prices of Basic Industrial Products in the USSR’, 
Journ. Pol. Econ., August 1956, p. 322. 

6 In discussing Paul Baran’s estimate of Soviet national income for 1940, Maurice Dobb points 
out that ‘. . . the inclusion of the turnover tax (as the difference, approximately, between prime 
cost and market price) has a serious drawback: namely, that in an economy of the Soviet type, 
where investment is financed by the state and not from personal incomes, the ratio between 
market price and prime cost . . . will tend to vary with the rate of investment. One is confronted 
with the paradox that one’s measure of the total national income alters with a change in the 
components of that total (i.e., its allocation between consumption and investment)’. Cf. ‘Further 
Appraisals of Russian Economic Statistics’, Rev. Econ. Stat., February 1948, v. XXX, p. 37. 
Dobb argues, however, that it is not pointless to include at least part of the turnover tax in 
national income since it ‘. . . is equivalent to that part of profit (and other property income) 
in a capitalist economy which is devoted to capital investment’. 

7 It might be argued that as consumers’ goods prices rise, investment prices would drop by a 
corresponding amount since producers’ goods would be in larger po larger supply. In this 
case national income wouldn’t change, no matter what its proportions, and it might just as well 
be valued at factor cost. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


IN SEARCH OF ECONOMIC RATIONALITY 


S. S. Sergeyev, Voprosy ekonomicheskovo-statisticheskovo analiza kol- 
khoznovo proizvodstva (Questions of economic-statistical analysis of 
kolkhoz production). Moscow 1956. 805 pp. and table of contents, 
12 rubles. 


Voprosy sotsialisticheskoi ekonomiki (Questions of socialist economics), 
collection of thirteen papers by various authors. Gospolitizdat, 
Moscow 1956. 357 pp., 6 rubles, 60 kopeks. 


The Soviet economy has reached a stage of development in which 
a careful measurement of cost, a maximization of efficiency, are 
regarded as urgent necessities. Much may be said as to why this is so. 
There is the greater consciousness of scarcity of resources, especial 
labour; there is the additional strain on resources imposed by the 
emergence of strong social pressures—for instance for better housing; 
there is, simultaneously, the strong emphasis on catching up the West 
in terms of industrial might; the much increased complexity of the 
economy is also posing new problems. The relative importance of 
these, and other factors, could be the subject of an interesting debate, 
but there can be no doubt that the Soviet Government is dissatisfied 
not only by the present state of planning and economic adminis- 
tration, but also by the backwardness of Soviet economic theory. 
It has been endeavouring to mobilize the minds of the economists 
to help in the analysis of present weaknesses, and in the elaboration 
of criteria for rational economic action. One consequence has been the 
publication of many more economic statistics, without which no serious 
thought and analysis are possible. Another has been the appearance 
of books, articles, arguments, which really do grapple with real 
problems. In the last few months, obviously with official encourage- 
ment and possibly at official instigation, Soviet economists have begun 
to discuss matters of fundamental theory, and, at long last, are shedding 
the restrictive and sterile dogma of Stalin’s ‘Economic Problems of 
Socialism’. At the time of writing the debate is in full swing, with 
many problems of key importance still unsettled. The two volumes 
here reviewed belong to a somewhat earlier period in the process of 
awakening of Soviet economics, in that the authors still found it 
necessary to keep within certain formulations, which are only now 
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being questioned. None the less, they express, in varying ways, 
qualities which were totally lacking in Soviet economics a few short 
years ago. 

* * * 


For many years now, the would-be student of Soviet agricultural 
economics has had to make do with very inadequate material. Statistical 
data were most insufficient, and the typical book or article tended to give 
a quite superficial account of how institutions were supposed to func- 
tion. Assertions about the ‘superiority of socialist agriculture’ were 
supported by carefully selected figures. Since 1953, and until the 
appearance of the present volume, while there has been much more 
awareness of the existence of problems to be solved, original research 
remained an extremely scarce commodity. In literary periodicals, it 
is true, some of the more acute problems of agriculture have found 
expression, but this can hardly take the place of economic analysis and 

The a ance of Sergeyev’s is a completely new departure. 
It is a of research, and is unofficial. uno- 


fficial nature is shown not only by his many criticisms of official 
regulations and fellow-economists, but also in his repeated complaints 
about the inaccessibility to scholars of required information. For 
example, he recognizes the great importance of a proper economic _ 


analysis of the private peasant plots, and protests about the fact that 
statistical data on the plots are unreasonably withheld from researchers 
(p. 13, and again on p. 95). This example illustrates Sergeyev’s tendency 
to grapple with problems which have hitherto been passed over in — 
silence. At the same time, Sergeyev is a party man, whose approach 
is basically orthodox. Yet this hardly seems to matter. After all, the 
trouble with Soviet books on agriculture has been their utter failure 
to analyse reality, not the political philosophy of the authors. Sergeyev’s 
orthodoxy lends additional point and significance to his arguments: 
in reading the 800-odd pages, we can feel that we are seeing genuine 
economic and organizational problems, in the sort of way in which an 
intelligent Soviet official might well be seeing them. Therefore we 
can derive from this book some clues about possible lines of future 
development of the kolkhoz system. 

It is Sergeyev’s justifiable contention that a thorough economic 
analysis of the kolkhozy is lacking, and he utilizes some detailed statistics 
relating to certain areas in order to show what should be done and to 
draw certain preliminary conclusions. A large volume of valuable 
information about these areas is thus revealed. In a review it is im- 
possible to do more than refer to some of the more interesting points 
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which emerge, or to do justice to the thoroughness of Sergeyev’s 
analysis. He has things to say revenues, 
costs, investment, prices and much else besides. The following table, 
derived from data cited by Sergeyev, gives one a picture of the trudodni 
distributions characteristic of his chosen areas on the eve of the post- 
Stalin changes. 
Peasant’s Kolkhoz 
Area Average Payment Revenue Per cent 


trudoden of revenue 


KRASNODAR KRAI (1953) (kilo) 
North-East (36) .. 1.96 . 29.6 
Cent. & S.E. (192) 43.3 
Foothills (133) .. — 35.8 


ZAPOROZHE OBLAST (1953) 


ANDIZHAN OBLAST (1953) 
B(118).. ies 


MOSCOW OBLAST (1952) 
‘Second belt’ 0.65 6.52 
West and north .. 3.04 


The number of kolkhozy in each sub-area is given in brackets where 
available. The last column shows the percentage arrived at by compar- 
ing the kolkhoz’s money income per trudoden worked with the kol- 
khoz’s cash distribution per trudoden to its peasants. Sergeyev also 
supplies invaluable data on the share of peasants in grain and some other 
produce, but there is no space to go into this. Of course, grain is not 
the only product distributed, and potatoes especially are of importance 
in the Moscow oblast. 

In interpreting the above table, it must be borne in mind that 
Krasnodar is a most fertile and favoured area, that Andizhan is in the 
relatively prosperous cotton-growing Ferghana valley, and that Mos- 
cow might well be somewhat above the average of the relatively 
poor kolkhozy of the neighbouring oblasti—yet how appalling was 
its record! The proportion of total revenue detent to peasants 
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is not high even in Krasnodar, but looks almost absurdly low in 
Moscow, so low that one suspects a misprint. Yet there is no misprint. 
Figures in Sergeyev’s book show that production expenses are unusu- 
ally high, and that among them the biggest single item is purchase of 
fodder. If the reviewer might be permitted to mention it, he and 
Roy Laird calculated several years ago that in the Moscow oblast 
production expenses must eat up the vast majority of kolkhoz revenues; 
the consequent average distribution of trudodni worked out so low that 
we barely had the courage to suggest that it might be only thirty 
kopeks in 1948-50. (American Slavic Review December 1954). The 
serious fact is that the deplorable figures for the Moscow oblast are 
quite possibly better than such oblasti as Kaluga, Kalinin, Ryazan, 
where crop yields are even lower, especially as market sales in Moscow 
play a large part in kolkhoz revenues in the Moscow oblast. (For 
purposes of comparison with other areas, it is, of course, necessary to 
ignore the ‘intensive suburban’ belt as totally unrepresentative.) 

Sergeyev is careful to mention no panaceas. He cites evidence which 
shows some improvement in revenues after the 1953 reforms, but 
himself emphasises that it takes time to put the kolkhozy on their feet. 
He knows that growing maize in an area like the Moscow oblast, 
which might appear to be a solution to the problem of paying for 
fodder purchases, ‘would be effective only as part of greater intensi- 
fication’, meaning by this ‘not just more mechanization, but essentially 
fertilizer, more fertilizer, yet again fertilizer’ (p. 561). For the soil of 
the non-black-earth region needs it, and no better way exists of 
showing how little it gets than quoting more figures from Sergeyev. 
Thus we can contrast the use of fertilizer in the cotton lands of Andizhan 
with the outlying areas of the Moscow oblast, which must be typical 
of (or better than) other parts of central and north Russia: 


Fertilizer per hectare 
Mineral 


Moscow, W. & N. 
Moscow, south 


Sergeyev quotes many yield figures for the various oblasti. Moscow, 
again, comes out extremely badly, compared both with pre-war and 
with the other cited areas. There is a very stimulating discussion of the 
large year-by-year variations in yields, which inevitably occur under 
Russian climatic conditions. It is extremely important to identify 
the effect of weather on the year’s results, so as to be able to note the 
real effectiveness of various agronomic measures and also to distribute 
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Andizhan (gp B) 264.70 
2.8 3.17 
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rewards fairly to peasants. Sergeyev criticizes the unreasonable practice 
of fixing a ‘planned yield’ unrelated to natural conditions, since this 
often makes the payment of bonuses unrelated to the production efforts 
of the peasants. The question also arises of who is to bear the burden 
of these variations. Sergeyev sees that the logic of the policy of un- 
changed state retail prices and fixed procurement quotas is to place 
the burden on the kolkhozy and the peasants. He does not directly 
criticize the policy, yet he does in fact question it, by urging considera- 
tion of a guaranteed minimum trudoden payment for peasants and an 
assured regular supply of fodder for livestock. 

Sergeyev is particularly interesting on the subject of delivery quotas 
and differential rent. In principle, both the quotas and the payments for . 
services of the MTS are supposed to be differentiated according to 
natural advantages. In reality, as he points out, there is little attempt to 
vary quotas or MTS charges within a region, though soil fertility and 
other relevant factors do vary widely within the same region. The 
result is the accentuation of inequalities between kolkhozy, which then 
become still greater because of the lack of incentive in the more 
poorly-situated farms. He illustrates the unfortunate consequences with 
telling examples, and naturally urges a more scientific approach to the 
whole subject of quotas. It is indeed rather hard to find an effective 
economic substitute for land rent. One would have thought that the 
best solution would be to charge a graduated land tax of some kind, 
if the payment of real ‘rent’ is ideologically excluded. This would be 
less clumsy than elaborating graduated compulsory-delivery quotas. It 
is surprising that Sergeyev does not object strongly to the practice 
of charging more for MTS services on the more fertile land of Kras- 
nodar in the less fertile and less convenient areas of the centre and 
north. It seems to be economically misleading to pay more when 
costs (MTS costs) are less, and the procedure is only explicable (and is 
explained by Sergeyev) as another way of charging a differential rent. 
Yet it seems unreasonable to include in the payment for MTS services 
a sum related not to these services but to the quality of land. The result 
must be thoroughly to confuse any niles of the relative 
profitability of various machines in different parts of the country. It 
is, therefore, hardly surprising to read of complaints about the failure 
to adapt farm machinery production to the natural conditions of 
various regions; there is nothing in the financial arrangements of the 
MTS to encourage rational behaviour in this field. 

This leads to a general criticism of Sergeyev’s approach. Though well 
aware of the desirability of a more rational price structure in Soviet 
agriculture, he seems to regard any such re-arrangement as a kind of 
temporary necessity, connected with the existence of the kolkhoz 
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system with its ‘co-operative ownership’ of the means of production. 
It is true that the special problem of differential rent is associated with 
the kolkhoz system; Sergeyev understands that a correct price must be 
one which enables the /east-well-situated kolkhoz to cover its real costs, 
In the case of a sovkhoz, the advantage obtained from soil fertility or 
more favourable geographical location can be absorbed into the state 
financial system (by some such device as a levy on farm profits), and so 
the rent problem which arises acutely in the case of kolkhozy can be to 
some extent by-passed. However, this in no way affects the question 
of finding a rational basis for decisions as to what to sila. In 
approaching such matters, Sergeyev was still to a great extent under the 
spell of Stalin’s theory on the law of value; he seemed to believe that its 
limited regulatory function vis-d-vis kolkhozy arises only from the fact 
that kolkhoz property is not state property. Yet one need only read the 
considerable literature about distortions arising from the system of 
managerial incentives in state industry to see that the matter is not 
fundamentally one of state property at all. If a given productive unit 
is capable of producing several species of commodity (or several 
variants of the same commodity), then some economic criterion for 
decision is indispensable, failing which there is bound to be a trend 
towards a degree of centralized planning which is now rightly regarded 
as undesirable. Land is, par alliane, capable of producing a number of 
alternative commodities. There is ne talk now, and rightly, of the 
need to decentralize decisions to local and farm level. This must 
ultimately apply to state farms too; this is not obvious today only 

ause most state farms operate in areas where one crop is naturally _ 
dominant, or they are clearly specialized (e.g. on raising pedigree 
cattle). Therefore at some date Soviet economists must openly question 
the orthodox view of the ‘law of value’ and its possible functions as a 
regulator of production. 

Despite such criticisms as these, it is right to end on a note of high 
praise for Sergeyev’s analytical boldness and to express appreciation 
for the appearance of a work which is, beyond a shadow of doubt, head 
and rte 7 above anything else published in the USSR about 
kolkhozy. Let us hope that it is only the first of Sergeyev’s books on the 
subject, for, among other qualities, he has the modesty as well as the 
inquiring mind of a true seeker after truth. 


Sex - * * 

There is also much of interest in the volume of thirteen papers. 
Unlike certain other volumes with similar-sounding titles, this one is 
not a collection of articles already published elsewhere. These papers 
were read at refresher courses for lecturers to party committees, run 
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by the agitprop department of the central committee in January- 
February 1956. They thus represent semi-official thinking on a fairly 
high hierarchical level. There are papers on the following subjects: 
Technical progress and the organization of production; Location of 
industry; Development of minerals and other raw materials; Ener- 
getics; Development of ferrous metallurgy; Non-ferrous metallurgy; 
Transport; Local industry in the Russian republic; Labour produc- 
tivity in agriculture; Price formation; the Budget and accumulation; 
Co-operation in Chinese agriculture; and finally Economic collabo- 
ration within the Soviet bloc. 

These papers are of very unequal interest and value. For example, 
the last of those named, on collaboration within the bloc, written by 
a deputy chief of the department for economic relations (GUES), 
Zakharov, adds little to our knowledge and contains no new ideas. Nor 
does Maslennikov’s totally uncriticial and idealized story of China’s 
agricultural reforms contribute anything significant. However, several 
contributions are of very real interest. Thus the paper on technical 
progress, by Maksarev, deputy chairman of Gostekhnika, is tho- 
roughly businesslike, and i without any ideological irrele- 
vancies the relative backwardness of certain key sectors of Soviet 
industry, with numerous comparisons with American experience, 
which is evidently being closely studied. There is justifiable insistence 
on more comprehensive, all-round forms of mechanization, since in 
many Soviet industries there are certain labour-intensive operations 
left relatively unmechanized. Tables are reproduced showing how 
far the Russians have yet to go before they can hope to reach the 
per-capita output figures of advanced Western countries, and the fact 
that the latter have also been increasing production is not hidden (even 
though the impressive gains in US steel output are footnoted with a 
reference about ‘war boom’). The paper on electrical energy is also 
informative and businesslike. This and some other contributions are 
followed by questions and answers, which are also refreshingly to the 
point. For example, one questioner wished to know why ten times 
as many workers are employed in a Russian thermal power station as 
in an American one of similar capacity. In his reply, the lecturer 
admitted to there being four to five times as many, and attributed this 
partly to the use of inferior and ungraded fuel in Russia, which compli- 
cates the process of fuelling, and partly to incomplete mechanization. 

There is some interesting material on local industry. In the Russian 
republic its output in 1955 exceeded 18.5 milliard rubles, of which 
about 28 per cent consisted of clothing. There are details of organiza- 
tion, planning, material supplies, investment finances. In the case of 
the last of these, it is remarkable to note that ‘centralized investments’ 
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form only 12-15 per cent of the whole, and that the remainder 
comes from own resources, bank credits, etc. These decentralized 
investments would seem to be of growing importance at present. . 

Among the very best contributions is that of Karnaukhova on agri- 
cultural productivity. She had perforce to. put forward original ideas, 
since the subject has been neglected, as she herself points out, and there 
is a lack of much of the necessary data. “The Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration published nothing and undertook no thorough-going special 
investigation on this vital subject in the period 1937-55... Up to 1955, 
economists had failed to elaborate any generally acceptable methods 
of calculating labour productivity in agriculture, whether its level or 
its dynamics. In 1955, at the conference of farm economists held by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, a method of calculating labour productivity 
was adopted, but calculations are in fact undertaken by quite different 
methods’ (p. 219). Indeed, the whole matter remains quite unsettled 
to this day. The difficulties would seem to be threefold: it is necessary, 
first, to measure the quantity of labour expended, not in accounting 
‘labour-units’ but in time, and this is neither recorded nor reported by 
kolkhozy; secondly, to measure productivity it is necessary to express 
output in aggregate money terms, and there is still no agreement 
about what prices to use for the purpose; thirdly, the separate existence 
of the MTS presents awkward problems, in that it is evident that the 
product of kolkhoz labour is also partially the result of the work 
carried out by the MTS, though it is difficult to find a means of linking 
together kolkhoz and MTS statistics. 

Karnaukhova has some criticisms and suggestions to make. She _ 
demands, for instance, the elaboration of a single basic price for each 
product, which approximate to the real values of the products in 
question. ‘It is necessary that these prices be published and made 
available to every economist for use in economic analysis of agriculture, 
and especially of labour productivity’. She probably underrates the 
practical difficulties of devising such prices; for what would she define 
as the ‘real value’ of a sack of wheat in the Ukraine in 1956? None the 
less, she is right insistently to clamour for order to be brought into 
the price system. The present accounting and conceptual confusions are 
well defined and strongly criticized. 

She quotes information on the number of labour-units worked 
pee able-bodied kolkhoz peasant which, as far as the reviewer knows, 

d appeared nowhere else: 295 per annum in 1953, 317 in 1954. 
Converting labour-units into man-days at the all-Union average, 
quoted by her, of 1.4:1, this means 209 and 225 man-days respectively. 
The surprising thing about these figures is that they are so high. 
Without doubting the Soviet statisticians’ arithmetic, one wonders 
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just how this figure was arrived at. Might it be the result of dividing 
the total number of able-bodied kolkhozniki, derived from the reports 
of kolkhozy, into the total number of labour-units worked? If so, 
it must be remembered that labour-units are earned not only by ‘able- 
bodied kolkhozniki’, but also by tractor-men nominally on the books 
of the MTS, and old folk and juveniles, as well as some townsmen, 
who work at harvest time and other peak periods. In this case, the 
‘able-bodied kolkhoznik’ as a physical entity works less than the above 
number of days. The point is a trifle obscure, and not unimportant. 
To give but one example, it might well be possible to divide 317 into 
the total number of labour-units worked in kolkhozy in 1954, according 
to the statistical handbook, and so reach the conclusion that there must 
have been thirty-one million able-bodied kolkhozniki at this date. 
But the significance of this calculation cannot be quite clear so long as 
we do not know how the statisticians treat the number of labour-units 
not worked by the ‘able-bodied’. 

Of equal interest is Kondrashev’s discussion of price formation. He 
grapples with the problem of applying the Marxist theory of value 
in order to arrive at criteria for fixing rational prices under Soviet 
conditions. He is first of all concerned with defining value, for it has 
been a major weakness of Soviet economic thinking that the word 
has often been used in a thoroughly vague, almost metaphysical way, 
so that it could not serve as a practical guide to planners’ behaviour. 
His view is that the value of any product must be seen as equal to its 
cost of production plus the average percentage for the whole economy 
of what Kondrashev calls ‘money accumulation’, i.e. profits and turn- 
over tax. Obviously, in actual fact the burden of accumulation (it 
should be, strictly, non-consumption expenditure) is not distributed 
equally between commodities in the USSR. Kondrashev himself 
points this out very strongly: thus in 1954 consumer goods industries 
made profits and paid turnover tax to an aggregate sum of 231 milliard 
rubles, while for baey industry, with three times the output volume, 
the figure was about sixty milliards. Kondrashev does not assert that 
actual prices ought in all circumstances to coincide with the theoretical 
‘value’ as he defines it. However, he considers that these ‘values’ 
would be truer criteria of profitability than are existing prices, and 
argues for a fundamental change in pricing policy, for spreading the 
burden of turnover tax more or less equally among all categories of 
commodities. He sees the following advantages in such a change: 
first, with prices corresponding to the real value of the products, it 
will be possible to use them more effectively than at present to measure 
the national income by sources of origin; secondly, ie sale of products 
for which there is insufficient demand at their full ‘value’ price will 
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become difficult, and so the user will be able more effectively to 
influence the pattern of output ‘through the ruble’. This, in its turn 
will help shift resources (including labour) into sectors of the econom 
where they are more urgently needed. Thirdly, to charge the fal 
price for lose materials will provide more reasonable criteria for 
deciding whether it is rational to use this or that material in a given 
industry. Kondrashev sees serious practical objections to spreading the 
existing turnover tax over all products, and is evidently seeking a 
fundamental fiscal reform, in which the wholesale prices of producer 
oods will approach their ‘real value’ in his definition. Kondrashev 
further lode his thoughts in his recently-published book, 
Tseno-obrazovaniye v SSSR (Gosfinizdat 1956). It is also interesting to 
compare his theory with that of Strumilin who, in Planovoye Khozy- 
aistvo 1957, no. 2, advances some rather similar ideas, but favours , 
distributing the burden (which he clearly defines as all expenditures 
other than personal consumption) among commodities in strict pro- 
portion to ie wages bill. 

Such theories and practical suggestions are of interest in themselves, 
as well as being a sign of increasing attempts at original thinking, 
albeit within Marxist categories. The printing of thoughts such as these 
means that Stalin’s last dogmatic assertions on the law of value no 
longer prevent consideration of the real problems of the role of 
prices throughout the economy. Yet Stalin’s theory was not explicitly 
rejected, and probably still impeded clear thinking about the regulatory 
role of prices and their relationship with the demand pattern. As 
practical economists, Kondrashev and his collea know that all 
prices cannot in reality be equal to the theoretical ‘value’. Thus we are 
told, rightly, that disparities between prices and ‘values’ must be 
permitted, to correct supply and demand disequilibria through retail 
prices of consumer goods, and it is also necessary that goods and services 
which are substitutable (e.g. various fuels, rail and river transport, etc.) 
should bear a rational relationship to one another. None the less, 
Kondrashev considers that such authorized deviations be stringently 
limited: “departures from value should be permitted only when it is 
genuinely essential, and only for such a time as the cause is operative 
after this, prices should once more correspond to values’. 

No Western economist can other than welcome the serious con- 
sideration now being given to the role of prices in the economy. 
However, one wonders whether Marxist theory does not set severe 
limits to the effectiveness of the thought-processes of the Soviet 
economists. Thus one suspects that real ‘values’ are distorted by the 
absence of interest on capital. For example, the Strumilin variant of 
spreading the burden in proportion to the wages bill of every industry 
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would lay a disproportionate share on industries using much labour 
(for example, coal), as compared with those with a high proportion 
of capital (‘past labour’). Similarly, the refusal to charge an explicit 
land rent enormously complicates value and price calculations in 
Soviet agriculture. But perhaps of more direct practical significance is 
the basic unwillingness to alee value and price to demand, to use- 
value, except as a grudging exception. Nearly all Soviet economists 
seem to start from the curiously static assumption that values and 
prices must bear some kind of arithmetical relationship to the cost 
of production, however this is defined. Even where, as in the case of 
(say) textiles, the retail price is supposed to reflect supply and demand 
conditions, the profit to the producer is in principle supposed to be 
limited to average dimensions (at present, this is made possible by 
differential turnover tax rates). Therefore, the producer has no incentive 
to take trouble over producing a commodity which is wanted. To cite 
an example from an article in Znamya 1957, no. 2, a factory i 
tyres derives no advantage whatever from producing a tyre whi 
lasts ten per cent longer. This article repeatedly makes the point that 
rewards of enterprises ought to be so varied as to reflect the degrees of 
‘social use-value’ of the product. This becomes all the more important 
at a time when it is intended to decentralize economic decisions. 
Kondrashev’s ideas would probably lead to an improvement of the 
existing system, and would provide better criteria for planners and 
managers. He is aware of the desifability of ‘stimulating’ the output 
and use of various products. Yet the Marxist theory of value seems, 
like a heavy anchor, to prevent his theoretical formulations from 
tising to the occasion, and he would base his price policy (admittedly 
with exceptions)on (planned) cost-plus, or, worse still, labour-cost-plus. 

However, Kondrashev’s ideas may develop much further ere long, 
and his contribution represents another fascinating example of the 
awakening of Soviet economic thought. 

A. Nove 

London 
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Dorothea L. Meek, Soviet Youth: Some Achievements and Problems, 
Excerpts from the Soviet press edited and translated by Dorothea L. 
Meek. Routledge, International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction; London 1957. x-++-251 pp., 28 shillings. 


Mrs. Meek with her collection of material from the Soviet press 
does here for us what the BBC also achieves in its feature “The Soviet 
View’. She has given us a collection of popular articles and letters 
to the editor, all dealing with the education in school and at home of 
the Soviet Youth. The selection covers a period of ten years and ends 
before the latest legislation on such controversial topics as the provision 
of boarding schools for all, and the reintroduction of polytechnical 
education came into effect. Some of the excerpts however deal with 
the reintroduction of co-education. 

In a connected scheme the material is planned to show us the pre- 
school kindergarten, the schools’ influence, the work of the Youth 
organizations, student days, the choice of a career and the circle is then 
completed by a section on marriage and the noble work of the mother. 

What strikes the English reader in the account of the school system 
is that many local schools depend on the management of the Soviet 
party, trade unions or even factories. The press reports show that 
these bodies will keep a building in repair, give money for extra- 
curricular activities and all this in a voluntary way out of interest and 
goodwill. This system is known as sheftstvo. 

Perhaps more valuable and interesting to the English educationalist 
than the moralistic tone of the Soviet press are Mrs. Meek’s sketches of 
the framework of the educational system bringing us up to 1954. In 
accordance with Soviet principles of the place of the individual in 
society every effort is made to enter the child into a kindergarten rather 
than to leave him under the influence of the home. The aim is twofold: 
one, to free the mother to take her place as an individual in the wider 
society and to employ her in industry, two, to fit the child to live as 
a comrade with others. In backward communities parents are thus 

revented from inculcating superstition, and methods of nurture and 
cians can be disseminated by the work of the teachers. The difficul- 
ties of setting up the kindergartens in the country is vividly portrayed 
in the selected press cuttings. 

Mrs. Meek then follows the child throughout his school career, 
touching on the extra-curricular activities of the pioneers and the house 
clubs. The difficulties of the change over to og annie are amusingly 
illustrated by the puritanical teacher who wrongly reproves the girl 
student by saying “You're too young to be going out with boys’. 
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In a society where prestige is only accorded to those who win it for 
themselves by achievement, the desire to obtain higher education is 
very great. The need for technicians and scientists has so vast in the 
USSR that it would appear that propaganda directed to getting 
students into the universities has been overdone. Too many now want 
white collar jobs and the dignity of manual labour has to be exalted, 
together with the romance of work in the virgin lands. _ 

The sections on juvenile delinquency show that the writers are 
rather at a loss as to how to account for it; so long a period has passed 
since the disorder of the revolution days and the influence of bourgeois 
parents. L. Panteleger in ‘Do not Pass By, Comrade’ speaks of the 
serious phenomenon of child neglect. This is attributed to the loss of 
fathers in the war, extreme occupation of parents at work, and rather 
muddled education in the schools. This is similar to the factors found 
in the history of juvenile delinquents here, whose history generally 
shows deprivation of a parent or the failure of the home to give 
individual affectionate care. The inspectors at the police stations who 


deal with the young offenders resemble our probation officers in their 
attempt to reinstate the child, but are unlike them not trained for the 
job. The ‘fashion-fiends’ or Teddy-boys are shown as empty-headed 
— creatures, so different from the vigorous Soviet youth who lives a 

ife filled with sport, art and labour. The general public and the Kom- 
somol are urged to bring their influence to bear on these unfortunates 


and several articles show how this can be done. 

The whole tone of these articles is to teach that only the good citizen 
can be really happy and they read like tracts. 

This book would have been more useful to students of education 
if an attempt had been made to compare these ideals with actualities 
by recording some interviews with Soviet teachers or parents. Written 
as it apparently was in the period of ‘the thaw’ when many experts 
were freely visiting the USSR some of their accounts of visits to 
schools could surely have been obtained! 

It occurs to the writer of this review also that the whole standard 
of these passages is one more at the popular level than at a professional 
one. All the more surprising is that several are taken from the “Teachers’ 
Gazette’, ‘Pre-School Education’, “Family and School’, all official 
journals. They are below what we should expect to find in The 
Teachers’ World, Child Education and The Times Educational Supplement. 


MARGARET MARKHAM 
Oxford 
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Sbornik zakonodatelnykh aktov o trude (Collection of Acts on Labour Legislation), 
general editor D. S. Karev, Gosyurizdat 1956, 557 pp., 13 rubles, 20 kopeks. 


Sotsialistichesky Trud, (Monthly Journal of the Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR on Questions of Labour and Wages) 1957, nos. I—3. 


The two publications here reviewed have part of their subject in common, and 
also the fact that, in the present reviewer’s opinion, their perusal is indispensable for 
every student of Soviet institutions. Otherwise they are as different in character as 
serious publications can be. 

As stated in an introductory note, the Sbornik is a collection of the most important 
laws and decrees issued by the central state and trade union organs, as distinct from 
internal regulations issued for various branches of production by the individual 
ministries which were in force at the time of publication (in a note this is given as 
closed by September 20th 1956). It is obviously intended for the use of the manager, 
the trade union official and the judge dealing with cases on labour law. As usual in such 
publications only such statutes, and parts of them, as in the editor’s opinion! are 
relevant for current practice, are included. Excerpts are selected according to con- 
siderations of relevancy; but in the case of excerpts from published documents which 
have been abrogated, reference to the act of abrogation is made but the text is not 

iven. A similar procedure is followed in the case of documents the wording of which 
been changed by successive acts. The student of the history of Soviet labour 
law must hence resort to similar earlier collections. 

In view of the character and purpose of the publication, it is remarkable that the 
Labour Code of 1922, which so many critics treat as obsolete, is given a prominent 
place at the head of the individual chapters of the collection. Not all the articles of 
the original code can be quoted in a publication for present practical use? but the 
intention to scrap as little as possible, and to present the overwhelmingly greater 
legislation of subsequent years as a development of the Code, is evident. This is 
scarcely astonishing at a time when emphasis is laid on the need to return to Lenin. 
From the practical point of view, however, more important than the outline provided 
by the Labour Code is the number of detailed regulations built-around it. To a 

risingly large extent this is still provided by decrees dating from the late twenties 
pa thirties (all of the decrees quoted in Chapter IX, ‘On the Material Respon- 
sibility of Employees for Damage Done’, date from the years 1929 to 1932). 

The Western student’s main interest in the collection naturally lies in the extent 
to which the well-known features of Soviet labour law have been affected by recent 
legislation. In view of the still incomplete access to Soviet decrees, it may be worth 
noticing, at the start, that we appear not to have missed anything important. Some 
of the recent decrees included in the collection concern the training of building 
workers (pp. 47ff) and MTS workers (pp. 50-1); wages issues are dealt with in the 
decree of September 8th 1956 which raises the lowest wages (p. 157) and in the exten- 
sive regulations for the building workers of August 23rd/24th 1955 (pp. 187ff and 
229). The decree on the raising of the status of foremen and departmental managers 
dates from September 20th 1955. This grants them disciplinary powers and the right 
to distribute special bonuses amongst their workers, and envisages improvements in 
their own remuneration (pp. ro), The rights of managers to specify the wages 
system within the prescribed framework had already been enlarged by decree of 
August 9th 1953, quoted on p. 179. On the same date, new regulations were issued 
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on the formation and use of the enterprise’s Fund for the Improvement of Worker’s 
Living Conditions and Production Improvements—formerly called the Director’s 
Fund but now to be used in agreement with the trade union committee (pp. 208ff). 
Modifications of labour law proper include the abolition, by decree of March 18 
1955, of the compulsory drafting of youth for professional training (p. 44) and the 
restoration of the worker’s freedom to change his place of employment, combined 
with the introduction of disciplinary penalties for unjustified absenteeism (statute 
of April 25th 1956, pp. 74ff). In May 1956 hours were reduced to six for all workers 
on Saturdays and for juveniles under 18 throughout the week (pp. 89, 91 and 196); 
maternity leave was restored to its pre-1938 length of a total of sixteen weeks by 
decree of March 26th 1956. Already in January 1955 trade union benefits in case of 
sickness, maternity and death were reorganized on a basis which grants a minimum of 
210 rubles per month and removes the former artificial ceilings (pp. 361ff); public 
social security payments were reorganized by the pension law of July 14th 1956 
(pp. 420ff, cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 307ff). While the drive for an improvement 
Z social legislation has thus continued for two years, the institutions of labour law 
(apart from the removal of restrictions on change of employment) were hardly 
amended before the issue of the new Statute on the Settlement of Labour Disputes 
(see below, p. 99; it appeared after the publication of the Collection). The Directive 
of the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the USSR on the Treatment of Labour 
Disputes, published on pp. 446ff in the form as amended on October ist 1954, gave 
formal expression to those shortcomings of Soviet labour law which were recently 
criticized by Sotsialistichesky Trud (see below p. 55), and which are corrected in the 
new Statute on Labour Disputes. 


The publication of Sotsialistichesky Trud started after the formation, by a decree 
dated May 24th 1955, of the State Committee on Questions of Labour and of Wages. 
The three issues reviewed here are the first ones of the journal’s second volume. 
Its start at a time when ‘ruminating’ became out of fashion amongst the social scientists 
in the USSR, gives the journal a great advantage over all the journals burdened with 
a tradition of tedious dogmatism and a need to insure themselves against being 
suspected of deviations. The argument is straightforward, it deals wih the problems 
for the discussion of which the journal has been established, sometimes in an extremely 
specialist way? but always clearly. This does not exclude an occasional argument on 
issues of principle against Western social scientists nor, of course, emphasis on achieve- 
ments due to 7 socialist order of society, but the former‘ is free from abuse and the 
latter completely frank as to the conditions to be overcome. Such an approach only 
benefits the cause the authors stand for. Surely, for example, the effort of the Gorky 
Automobile Works to have new houses built by the interested workers themselves 
with comradely help by their seniors and fellows, in spite of its evident shortcomings, 
will be better appreciated in relation to the present housing conditions of the workers 
concerned, as evident in P. Cherneyev’s report (in no. 2, pp. 108ff). Even when 
writing in a festive mood, contributors oki note difficulties as well as achieve- 
ments. N. Popova’s article on Female Labour in the USSR, published in no. 3 of the 
journal (i.e. on the occasion of the International Women’s Day) notes the enormous 
progress made in the attraction of women to productive activities, including the 
most qualified ones: women constitute 45 per cent of the total number of employees 
as well as of those employed in industry, 52 per cent of the university and 55 per cent 
of the tekhnikum students, 76 per cent of the medical and 70 per cent of the teaching 
profession and also of the economists, statisticians, planners etc., and 36 per cent 
of all the research workers. Yet she also notes points such as the still insufficient 
availability of kindergartens (32,000, containing 1.7 million places, 1.4 of them in 
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the towns) and of créches (22,000, containing 900,000 permanent places: apart from 
these, during the main seasons of agricultural work, temporary créches and kinder- 
gartens with a total of 2.5 million =~ are established in the villages). Employers are 
still slow in removing women from the heavy work, which women readily 
shouldered when the fatherland was in danger, to no less skilled but easier jobs. Usually 
they wait for definite orders of the government, such as the recent prohibition of the 
employment of women in underground work in the mines, instead of themselves 
taking the initiative in the spirit of socialist principles. The existing legislation for the 
protection of the health of working women (with which Popova ap to be 
satisfied) must be strictly observed. Even the slightest violations of it should meet 
an energetic reply, from the trade unions as well as from the workers concerned. 
A problem controversial also amongst her sisters in other lands is touched, but not 
answered in detail, by Popova’s remark that proper shopping etc. facilities are a most 
important means of easing the working woman’s burden. 

Recently A. N. Nesmeyanov, President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
has compared thé various sciences with ships which need both a propelling force and 
a compass. The propelling force is represented by factual research: experiments for 
the scientists, investigation of sources for the historians, statistics for the economists. 
The compass is supplied by Marxism—Leninism. As to the academic philosophers, 
Nesmeyanov unkindly remarks that they appear to manage simply with the compass, 
without any propelling force.® In such a scheme, the economists and research workers 
on labour who produce Sotsialistichesky Trud represent a pole opposite to the aca- 
demic philosophers. They argue on the basis of in. and their pride is in the estab- 
lishment of new facts. This is not to say that they have no compass: they know very 
well what they stand for. But the compass is represented by the tasks put before them 
by the society which they serve, not by a bag of quotations. In this respect, they show 
what social research in the USSR can be like and, let us hope, will be like in a few 
years when the confusion between the ruminator’s interest in an easy job and society's 
interest in its internal cohesion will have passed. 


The immediate task put before the State Committee and its journal is to bring 
order into the wages system which has got completely out of teed by two decades of 
creating new incentives wherever a shortage of labour or the need to overcome 
some difficulty of production has arisen. The articles on the wage structure of particular 
industries, which will be discussed at the end of this review, are full of examples 
of that confusion which, by now, must undermine the purposes for which the indi- 
vidual incentives were established. Besides, it implies a fantastic wastage of labour. 
Recently, Professor Starovsky, Head of the Central Statistical Office, has calculated 
that up to two million employees are busy calculating the earnings of their 48 million 
fellow employees; occasionally the wage calculation costs more than the wage cal- 
culated.” The function of the Committee and the journal consists in the preparation 
of new regulations to replace the chaos. It is, however, fully realized that any serious 
approach to the wages problem presupposes clarity about the application and status 
of labour in general. 

The most topical problem of present labour organization is presented by the 
se em of the automation of production. With special reference to the engineeri 
industries this is discussed by A. Katsenelinboigen in an article published in 1957, no. 
1. In the introductory definitions, a distinction is made between full automation of 
whole production processes which, on the whole, is still a matter of the future, and the 
present automation of ‘production lines’, i.e. series of successive operations, possibly 
including auxiliary operations such as induction of component parts, removal of scrap, 
greasing etc., the preparation, current control, cleaning and repair of the machinery 
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still being left to manual labour. Judgements about the profitability of automation 
which are based on projects, sometimes with insufficient foundations, are likely to 
be misleading but so also are calculations based upon the experiences with the new 
production methods in the individual factory (frequently, these experiences are 
collected during the naturally difficult period of introduction). The expensive 
machinery causes a high share of amortization in the output costs. Hence automation 
is unlikely to yield favourable results before a smooth flow of production, r 
support of well-prepared materials and spare parts (which should be standardized) 
and a wihedinties of repair workers are secured. The quick flow of production 
demands a precise and quick quality control of the component parts, which is best 
done by statistical methods. 

Katsenelinboigen then gives an example of the structure of the labour force in one 
automated turners’ shop: $3.4 per cent of its workers are engaged in the basic pro- 
duction, 11.9 per cent are machine-setters (naladchiki), and 41.5 per cent are handling 
the machinery; 37.7 per cent are auxiliary workers (the largest section of these— 
13.9 per cent—are engaged in maintenance and repair; 1.6 per cent prepare the tools, 
8.1 per cent are engaged in quality control, and the rest in storing, transport, and 
cleaning the floors). In large scale serial production, the proportion, amongst the basic 
workers, between machine-setters and machine operatives, which in ordinary 
mechanized production amounts to about 1:8 rises with automatic machinery to 
1:2—1:1; if whole production lines are automated, it ranges from 1:1 to 1:16; 
the share of machine-setters in the whole labour force may amount to as much as 
53 per cent. On the other hand, the share of storage and transport workers which 
in a case of partly automated production amounted to 8 per cent rises in the case 
of a fully automated production line to 23 per cent. The complicated and manifold 
machinery demands from the workers higher qualifications as well as the combination 
of different skills so that every one is capable of performing a considerable number 
of different basic and auxiliary operations: in that case labour productivity may rise 
by 30 to $0 per cent. One leading team of machine-setters of the Volta factory, en- 
gaged in the automatic production of rotors for electromotors, achieves particular 
successes because its members are capable of performing ordinary engineering as well 
as electrician’s operations. From this point of view the introduction of obligatory 
full secondary education for all and the development of evening schools and evening 
tekhnikums offers the conditions for recruitment of the workers needed by the pro- 
gress of automation. In the highly successful Volta works, the posts of principal 
machine-setters are occupied by workers who have completed the 10-year schools and 
have already some years’ production experience at the factory. Bad results are 
achieved in factories where many of the machine-setters have a school record of no 
more than 6-7 years, and a production record of only 2-3 years. Insufficient general 
and trade schooling of the workers sometimes enforces the removal of some particular 


refinements of automation in order to avoid too frequent breakdowns. 
Katsenelinboigen objects to the training of machine-setters within the factory. 


In that case, they are selected from amongst workers with insufficient experience 


who in the process of training do not get adequate theoretical knowledge. Moreover, 
during their training the functioning of the serviced machinery is impaired and this 
has an unfavourable influence on the output of the workers who in alternative 
shifts work on the trainee’s machinery. In the system of labour reserves, machine- 
setters should be trained only in the technical institutions; in the factories, the candi- 
dates chosen should have a general educational level of at least 7-8 years, some years 
of production experience in mechanized production and some definite skill. The 


training of experienced workers should be organized in special teaching departments 
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of large factories and in special courses while they are released from their current 
roduction work; the graduates of these courses should be distributed among the 
lette of the Ministry or District? which has trained them. 

Workers handling automatic machinery should obviously get higher wages. In 
the case of individual automatic machines (which stand amongst other machines 
that require the usual skills) this demand is usually satisfied. This, however, is not 
always the case if whole production lines are automated. Such conditions obviously 
prevent the attraction of the best type of worker to the place where he is most needed. 
handling th automated machinery is - advisable as it offers no incentive = careful 

ing of the ive machinery. The introduction of time-rates with speci 
bonuses for plan fulfilment and for good preservation of the machinery is we 
Special bonuses for reduction of rejects, as suggested by some comrades, are scarcely 
needed as this is already implied in plan fulfilment. If, as suggested, the bonuses form 
a comparatively high part (20 to 30 per cent) of the total earnings of the worker hand- 
ling automatic machinery, their mere dependence on plan ent will interest 
him in proper maintenance. 

A particular instance of automation is treated in A. Dobrev’s paper (no. 2, pp. 6off) 
on the organization of labour and wages on the automated production lines in the 
food industry. The example is not very characteristic—the mentioned products are 
fairly simple ones such as bottles, and the workers handling the machines have no 
particular qualifications. They do not understand machine-setting and are expected 
at even the smallest interruption of work to apply for help. As to the question 
whether automation increases or reduces the fe a qualifications, Dobrev rejects 
the current generalizations. In view of the higher proportion of. machine-setters in 
the total labour force employed on an automated line, the average degree of qualifi- 
cation (razryad) of the workers employed on it is bound to increase, and so are also 
the qualifications of the skilled workers needed in order to secure the smooth working 


of automation. This process will be even more accentuated with the introduction 
of electronic regulators and other devices, the handling of which demands a high 
degree of technical understanding and manifold qualifications. (From this standpoint, 
Dobrev approves of the decree of December 8th 1955 whi 71 the —— 


of young graduates of the tekhnikums directly at the ) On the other hand, 
the qualifications of the ordinary operatives handling the machines need not be 
increased. Dobrev, however, suggests granting all the workers on automated lines 
higher earnings than to those a perform similar work on ordinary machines, 
at least as long as those lines are still rare, so as to compensate the workers for the 
greater demands made upon their attention and also to secure the servicing of the 
automatic lines by the best workers. Like Katsenelinboigen, he suggests replacement 
of the progressive piece-rates at present in force on the automatic lines investigated by 
him by time-rates combined with a bonus system. As automation involves a reduction 
of the diversity of the types of work demanded, the current wages scales of seven to 
eight razryady should be simplified so as to establish only three to four, with a dif- 
ferentiation between the lowest and the highest of 1:1.5 to 1:1.7. 


The need to bring order into labour legislation is discussed in an article by V. 
Karavayev and V. Nikitinsky, published in no. 1 of the journal. The differences 
existing between the Labour Code and subsequent legislation even if not intended 
to amend it are well known; usually they are decided in favour of the later legis- 
lation. In the great majority of cases this means that they are decided in a sense less 
favourable to the worker than are the rulings of the Labour Code. In his recent 
article,2 N. G. Alexandrov has frankly explained this deterioration by the fact that, 
because of the war emergency and of the difficulties of post-war reconstruction, 
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the piecemeal and unsystematic amendments which changed the Labour Code beyond 
recognition could not be inspired by the basic attitude of the Labour Code which, 
however, expresses the long-term development line of socialist labour organization: 
hence few of the decrees issued before the XX party Congress are suitable as a basis 
for the necessary recodification of Soviet labour law. Karavayev and Nikitinsky make 
no general statements of that kind, but notwithstanding the reserve of the language 
ak their detailed enumeration of the contradictions arising between the rulings 
of the Labour Code and the actual condition of Soviet labour law speak for themselves. 
The Supreme Court of the RSFSR is censured for having made contributions of 
its own to that development. As late as 1952 (in fact even 1954, see above, p. 51) 
it issued guiding directives which restrict the worker’s claim to pay for overtime to 
cases in which the extra work has been explicitly ordered by the management. 
It restricts the payment of wages due to the worker to twenty days even in cases when 
the management retained the labour book of a dismissed worker for more than 
twenty days and hence made it clearly impossible for him to get a new job. The rulings 
of art. 62 of the Labour Code about the pay due to a worker who, as a substitute, 
performs work of a higher grade than his usual one, has been ‘interpreted’ by a 
decision of the Central Council of Trade Unions of May 8th 1939 in such a way 
that his right to extra pay is lost unless he has been formally appointed to the temporary 
work before starting it.!° On the other hand, the courts refuse to take notice of the 
changes which have occurred since the issue of the labour laws. For example, although 
it is practically impossible to get a job involving any kind of responsibility without 
some testimonial from the former place of appointment, judges refuse to accept 
law suits for e of an unfavourable testimonial (yet they have to go into the 
merits of an employee’s behaviour in the case of a complaint about unjustified 
dismissal). Apart from such cases of evident injustice, arene labour legislation, 
because of its origin in a number of casual decrees, lacks any homogeneity. There 
are eight types of responsibility for damage caused to the enterprise and four ways of 

iming it; extra payments for travel to the Far East are calculated according to 
different rules, length of continuous service is calculated in various ways according to 
one’s occupation and employing Ministry; students of evening institutes, but not 
external students of universities, get paid leave to sit their exams, etc. etc. In practice, 
the chaotic state of labour legislation has resulted in the formation of some ‘customary 
law’ to fill the too irksome gaps. An employee who has acquired a place in a rest-home 
for the usual period of 28 days (which in most cases exceed the statutory holiday’ 
must ask the management for unpaid leave which is granted in cases where mu 
relations are es though it clearly contradicts the on There is also a “customary 
tight’ to three days’ unpaid leave in the event of marriage, or of the death of a parent 
or the worker’s child (but not in the case of the death of more remote relatives). 

Karavayev and Nikitinsky suggest re-codification of labour law in the same way 
as this has recently been done with social insurance. Their main proposals for reform 
include the removal of the twenty days’ limit for pay due in the case of unjustified 
dismissal, simplification of the existing procedure for settlement of labour disputes, 
abolition of the increased responsibility for damage done as prescribed in certain 
cases and restoration of the worker’s right, in the case of his being given a fortnight’s 
notice, to have leave of absence, for a total of no more than ten hours as prescribed 
in the decree of July 14th 1923, to look for another job. 


Sotsialistichesky Trud deals with all aspects of labour relations. It cannot be the 
reviewer's task to give a general survey, on the basis of three issues of a journal 
which, in his opinion, every specialist student should read. Hence I devote the rest 
of the available space to a short survey of the treatment of the wages problem which 
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is the centre of the Committee’s and the journal’s attention. According to the directive 
of the XX party Congress, wages should be reorganized in such a way that tariff 
wages should form the bulk of the worker’s earnings: the increases hitherto silently 
granted by the preservation of obsolete output norms which were overfulfilled by 
the majority of workers (in many cases with a claim to extra payments on the basis 
of ‘progressive piece-work’)!? should be honestly included in the tariffs calculated 
on the Basis of realistic — norms. In the case of the worker just fulfilling the 
norm, the basic wage should form about 70 per cent of the total earnings. The usual 
additions for hot or dirty work, etc., good quality of work, fuel saving, etc. would be 


preserved. 


Hence the reorganization of the wages system is closely associated with the fixing 
of output norms. This is discussed in an article by B. Melnikov, published in no. 1 
of the journal, on the basis of numerous letters received from workers. Under the 
former system of periodical increases of all the norms by certain prescribed percentages, 
many workers suffered wage reductions. Although the former degree of norm- 
filment was usually restored within one to two months, the period of adaptation to 
the new norms involved temporary and unjustified losses of earnings.!3 As the norm 
revision tasks for the individual enterprises and shops were fixed according to the 
current overfulfilment of existing norms, some managers used the opportunity for 
wages reductions, independently of whether the over-average wages were due to 
obsolete norms or to over-average production efforts. In consequence, great in- 
equalities developed in the remuneration of labour demanding equal skill. In every 
shop there are ‘good’ and ‘bad’ jobs. (In one of the examples given, a worker can earn 
on one job 78 rubles per day while it is difficult to earn on another, though similar 
one, even 32 rubles—the implications for relations within the shop are obvious.) 


The new output norms are to be calculated on the basis of careful consideration of 


production conditions and to be changed, not at pre-arranged intervals but only 
when conditions change. Active — of the workers in norm-setting is 


essential. The normal life process of a socialist enterprise involves not only continuous 
technical and technological progress (which must be accounted for by norm increases) 
but also continuous rise in the production capacities of the workers and technicians. 
If this results in earnings higher than the planned ones that is all right as long as the 
wages increase is based upon an actual increase in labour productivity." 

The basic principles of the wages reform are set out in draft Basic Principles, 
explained by A. Volkov, Chairman of the State Committee, in the leading ye = of 
no. 1. The share of basic wages in total earnings is intended to be raised, for piece- 
workers, from the present 40-55 per cent to 70-75 per cent, for time workers even 
to 80-85 per — we of the dh per kegs Wages earned in factories 

orming similar work (say engineering) will be equal, independently of the Ministry 
hich they are shedinnl 1 The differentials in favour of workers performing 
unhealthy or hard work should be increased (miners working underground, for 
example, should earn 30-40 per cent more than surface workers—the present dif- 
ferentiation amounts to a mere 10-15 per cent). At present, some 1,900 different 
tariff scales are in existence: this number should be greatly reduced so that different 
wages scales will be in force only for industries with really different conditions. 
The graduation from one razryad (group of skill) to the next will differ from ind 
to industry, so as to create the greatest incentive to the acquisition of additional ski 
where it is most needed. In the ore mining industry the average graduation will 
amount to 18 per cent, in non-ferrous metallurgy to 17 per cent, in the other branches 
of the heavy industries to 16 per cent, but in light industry and the food trade to 14 
per cent. (As the lower end of the wages scale is now legally fixed at 330 rubles, this 
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means that the differentiation from ind to ind is the larger the greater the 
worker’s skill.) Wages differentials are still to be ae than they were Tofoce the 
last war. This follows partly from the raising of the minimum wages, and partly 
from the greater demands which are now put even on workers with low qualifi- 
cations. 

Firm order should also be brought into the differentiation of wages on territorial 
grounds. At present, Volkov writes, state employees in the Murmansk Province, for 
example, receive anything between normal wages and a 100 per cent addition, 
according to the Ministry or institution by which they are po ale In future, 
five groups of regions should be established in accordance with (a) the need to attract 
labour to the eastern and northern regions, (b) the differences existing in price levels, 
and (c) the natural and climatic conditions. Wages paid in the second group should 
exceed those in the first group (the norm) by 15 per cent, in the third by 30 per cent, 
in the fourth by 50 per cent and in the fifth by 80 per cent. Provision for increasing 
or decreasing these additions for individual districts, by no more than ten per cent, 
should be made. This problem is further elaborated in an article published by B. 
Bukhanevich in no. 2 of the journal. Wages differentials, as some comrades suggest, 
should not only compensate for the different levels of the prices of consumer goods. 
In order to compensate for existing natural hardships and for remoteness, and to 
attract labour to places where it is scarce, there must be differences even in real 
wages, and even beyond the extent to which climatic conditions demand different 
standards of food and of clothing.'? Bukhanovich fails to discuss the problems 
arising from the fact that ‘remoteness’ is something relative; he is, however, conscious 
of the fact that regional wages differentials are determined not only by wages scale, 
with appropriate additions for unfavourable regions, but also by the local habits of 
norm-setting and granting bonuses. He wishes to reduce this kind of regulation to a 
minimum so that tariff-wages everywhere form the bulk of the worker’s remuneration. 
(It is another question whether this standpoint can be practically upheld after the 
reorganization of Soviet industry.) 

From this discussion of a particular problem we return to Volkov’s basic argument. 
He is in favour of the preservation of piece-work as the main form of remuneration, 
but against its artificial application in cases where norm-fulfilment cannot be actually 
calculated. As to engineers and technicians, he is in sympathy with a suggestion to 
replace their fixed salary scales (which, even now, in many cases can be greatly im- 
proved upon by bonuses) by scales based upon plan fulfilment. 

The introduction of the new scales is bound to be a prolonged process as, in order 
to avoid wages reductions for any groups of workers, additional funds are required. 
For the year 1957 these funds have been made available for the coal-mining, metallur- 
gical, engineering and cement industries. In other branches of industries, too, the wages 
reform could be carried out if the necessary funds were raised by economy measures 
within the existing system. Volkov does not say how, in industries without extra 
funds, the suggested economy measures, other than the setting free of superfluous 
workers for employment in other industries, could yield the desired result!® unless the 
reform was either purely formal in that existing earnings were continued under new 
descriptions, or the principle of avoiding reductions of anyone’s earnings were 
violated.!9 He is, however, conscious of the existence of these ers. Wages reduc- 
tions can be avoided by careful calculations and by securing for all workers the 
conditions of norm-fulfilment by proper supply of raw materials etc. 

Some of the extraordinary elements of existing remuneration systems are so deeply 
grounded in existing a of labour that it is not their preservation but merely the 
tationality of their present form that are the subjects of discussion. This is illustrated 
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by the survey of letters received by the editors on the extra payments due to workers 
with a specified length of service in some favoured branches of industry (no. 3, pp. 
64ff). Some correspondents, employed in the chemical industry, ask upon w 
grounds the existing extra payments are made: do they depend upon length of service, 
upon hard and harmful conditions of labour, or upon the good luck of working 
under a Ministry which could secure such benefits for its staff? (In fact, additional 
payments for length of service are made, not only in industries such as coal-mining to 
which labour clearly must be attracted, but also under the Ministry for Meat and 
Dairy Products, and even in the retail trade, which does not suffer from shortage of 
labour.)?° Other complaints concern the selection of certain ‘basic’ shops which enjoy 
the privilege of oe of service payments, as distinct from other ‘auxiliary’ shops 
of the same factory, the labour force of which, however, is not necessarily less skilled. 21 
Suggestions for reform include the proposal that long-service payments should b:- 
established for branches of industry suffering under severe shortage of labour but be 
subject to periodic revision so that they may be abolished (under preservation of 
already acquired rights) when the labour position in the industry has improved. 

A large part of the space of Sotsialistichesky Trud is occupied by plans for, and reports 
on, the carrying out of reforms of the wages systems in individual branches of 
industry along the above-discussed lines. As an eesti, we may note the plan 
of the RSFSR Ministry of Road Transport, as approved by the State Committee, 
and M. Nikitin’s suggestions for reform of the remuneration of the operators of 
harvesting combines, both published in 1957, no. 1. For the automobile repair workers 
a single scale of eight razryady is envisaged, with a differentiation of 1:2.8 between the 
lowest and the highest ones, the basic wage for the lowest group being established at 
330-350 rubles according to zones, with 15 per cent addition for ee work (previously, 
more than a hundred different wages scales for these workers, with wages differentials 
varying between 1:2.2 and 1:2.6 were in force). Ordinary road repair workers are 
remunerated on a basis of 330-410 rubles per month, those permanently employed 
being divided into seven razryady with a 1:2.4 differentiation, the lowest group 
getting a basic wage (equal for time and piece-work) of 380 rubles per month. Car 
and lorry drivers of the 3rd class receive a basic wage of $50 to 1,200 rubles, according 
to the type of vehicle driven. Length of service, apart from the promotion to a more 
difficult and better rewarded type of vehicle which it may presumably entail, is 
rewarded by a ten per cent addition for 2nd class, and a 25 per cent addition for 1st 
class drivers. Of all the varied bonuses and additional payments of which up to now 
the larger part of the driver’s wage was made up, only those for saving fuel and tyres 


remain. 


Nikitin’s suggestion for the remuneration of combine-operators, apart from a rather 
minute argument about the injustice allegedly suffered by MTS workers in comparison 
with their colleagues of the state farms,” is directed against the existing zonal scales 
which greatly favour the south, and even discourage quick harvesting as bonuses 
are sai the work continued over twenty and more days. The combination of the 
skills of tractor driver, repair mechanic and combine operator in one person and 
the establishment of a unified norm of daily earnings is suggested: 60-70 per cent 
of the latter should be paid in proportion to the amount of grain threshed out, 
30-40 per cent in proportion to be acreage covered. Both aspects of the incentive 


scale would encourage quick harvesting, but pa gee a of the first would 


revent an excess of speed at the expense of quality of the job done; there should 
further progressive bonuses for quick —— As output norms obviously 
would have to be fixed in accordance with the different climatic and agricultural 


conditions of the different parts of the country, it is not clear how the injustice in 
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zonal payments complained of by Nikitin could be better avoided than under the 
resent system, properly reformed. The enormous dependence of remuneration on 
Lime would make earnings dependent on the favours of Nature as well as upon the 
skill of the operators (and even of all his colleagues and seniors). As in the USSR 
quite frequently a favourable harvest in some part of the gigantic country corresponds 
to a drought somewhere else, differentiations amongst the mechanics of agriculture 
may easily increase (with a tendency of the more cautious ones to avoid the new lands 
where alternations in harvest yields are particularly sharp). This may be a field of 
wages policies where the national planners should best keep their hands off detailed 
es, and restrict themselves to the supervision of such arrangements as the future 
Sovnarkhozy will make, according to local conditions. 


Having spoken so much about blue-prints I conclude with a survey of the results 
achieved by the wages reform in coal-mining in the Donets region, i.e. the only 
basic industry where the reform was carried out early enough for a report on its 
results to be available in the issues reviewed (I. Rosochineky’s and A. Dovba’s report 
in 1957, no. 1, which is based upon an investigation carried out by inspectors of 
the State Committee, under Dovba’s leading participation). The reform was inau- 
gurated by the Decision of the USSR Council of Ministers and CC of the CPSU of 
October 8th 1956:?3 it combined a reduction of the duration of shifts worked under- 
ground with the establishment of basic wages near to the earlier level of total earnings. 
If the section fulfils its output plan, all its workers receive a bonus of 20 per cent, 
and for every per cent over-fulfilment of the plan a further addition of two per cent 
to their basic wage. Absenteeism is followed by the worker’s loss of his bonus claim 
for the week in question.”* By the end of 1956 all the Ukrainian coal mines had been 
transferred to the new system. 


The first results appear to be favourable. Output per miner, which during the 
earlier period of 1956 was falling, increased by 1.3 per cent. Average earnings even 
increased by 24.2 per cent, absenteeism fell to a fraction of its former occurrence.?5 
Although the cost of coal clearly increased, output plans were now safely fulfilled, 
and labour put in conditions of fair stability. Yet there is also another aspect of the 
change. In many mines the shortening of hours was carried out in such a way as to 
leave regular intervals between the shifts suitable for the insertion of overtime, and 
the table given by Rosochinsky and Dovba (l.c. p. 13) shows that this opportunity 
was amply used. In their opinion, the incentive to greater production efforts offered by 
the 20 per cent bonus is insufficient, as the individual worker can get his full wage 
even if he personally fulfils his norm by only 80 per cent, provided that the section 
as a whole the plan. In order to secure plan fulfilment, both workers and manage- 
ment are interested in an increase in the labour force. (Before, when workers were 
remunerated according to their individual norm fulfilment independently of the 
results achieved by section and mine, miners were interested in keeping the number 
of their fellows working at an individual face low, so that everyone could easily 
fulfil his individual output norm). The labour force thus increased insists on an even 
ag remuneration than that envisaged by the government. In some mines workers 
who have not passed the prescribed test are given the highest razryad so as to earn 
90 rubles per shift, pro ided that they operate mining combines. Even in the new 
conditions of equalized wages-scales, repair workers preserve their low output norms 
(which were meet by the management in order to undo the discrimination in 
favour of the face workers which was embodied in the old wages system.) In conse- 
quence they may now earn more than the workers at the coal face. (In one of the 
examples given, l.c. p. 17, their monthly earnings in November amounted to 3,500 
tubles against 2,930 rubles in the case of coal face workers, in another case their 
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earnings—just below 2,900 rubles—exceeded those of the coal face workers by 38 
per cent. In a number of mines, however, the output norms for repair and preparation 
workers are now being increased.) Whatever the details of the process, bonuses have 
sufficiently increased for the new increased tariff scales again to form only 33-35 
per cent of the earnings of some leading groups of workers. This means a failure of 
one of the immediate purposes of the wages reform. The authors conclude by ex- 
pressing the hope that the experience gained by shortening the hours in the Donets 
mines will be appreciated when the reform is being introduced in the mines of the 
Soviet East. It is, resi difficult to avoid the conclusion that administrative reforms 


are incapable of overcoming the dynamics of wages formation in conditions of 


extreme scarcity and a demands of labour. Existing hardships may therefore 
rational order brought into the unavoidable process. 


be removed, and some 


R. SCHLESINGER 


1 The individual parts of the Collection have been compiled by I. M. Zakharova, N. N. 
Boderskova and V. I. Merkulova. It is hardly necessary to state that in a publication of this kind, 
issued in 100,000 copies, the individual editors’ and even the General Editor’s personal preferences 
cannot play any considerable part. It is inconceivable for such a publication to have gone to 
print without the approval of the competent officials of the Labour Law Department of the 
Ministry of Justice, and perhaps also of the Supreme Court. 

2 The following articles are quoted: 1, 4 (declaring as invalid all labour contracts which en- 
visage conditions of labour less favourable than those prescribed in the code); 15, 16, 19-23 (on 
collective agreements); 27-35 and 38-42 (on the individual labour contract); 121-8 (on appren- 
tices); 36, 37, 37', 81-2, 132-3 (on travel on the employer’s behalf (kommandirovka) and on transfer 
to other work); 37, 44, 45, 47, 49, 57, 88-90, 160 (on leaving employment); 94, 96-104, 106- 
108, 110, 131, 134 (on hours and holidays); s0-$5 (on labour discipline); 83 and additions to it 
(on material responsibility of employees for damages done) ; $7, 60-85, 91 (on norms and wages); 
129, 131-5, 138-46, 148-9 (on protection of labour); 93 (with additions) and 168-74 (on the 
settlement of labour disputes); 151-67 (on the status of trade- unions); 175-80 (on social in- 
surance). The only major institution of labour law, in the treatment of which no reference to the 
Labour Code could be made, concerns the privileges connected with length of service (stazh) _ 
which developed only in the thirties and forties. 

We have enumerated the articles of the Labour Code not in numerical order but in the way 
in which they are quoted in the Collection, so as to give a picture of the latter’s structure as well 
as of the connection in which the individual articles are regarded as relevant in present conditions. 
According to A. E. Pasherstnik’s book on Theoretical Problems of the Codification of the Union’s 
Labour Legislation (Academy of Sciences of the USSR 1955, reviewed in Sotsialistichesky Trud 
19$7, no. 3), of the 180 articles of the Labour Code not formally repealed 19 have in full, and 24 
in part, lost their force without formal amendment. 

Apart from the basic need for clarity of the law, to which we shall return later, the above figures 
are not surprisingly high in view of the fact that a considerable part of the 1922 Code dealt with 
issues such as the status of employees in private enterprise or the right to strike, which are clearly 
irrelevant in present conditions. More important from the standpoint of the security of the law 
is the fact that the Labour Code as a whole has not been reprinted since 1938, and ‘became a 
bibliographical rarity’ (ie. was removed from public libraries etc.), as stated in N. G. Alexandrov’s 
article in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1957, no. 4, p. 20. Because of the subsequent changes, 
Alexandrov says, the Labour Codes (of the various Union Republics) ceased to be documents 
which could be used in practice without the help of a skilled lawyer. 

3 | wish to draw the attention of the mathematical statisticians among our readers to articles such 
as that by S. Yablonovsky on ‘The Study of Losses of Labour Time within the Shift’, in no. 1, and 
to most of the contributions to the journal’s regular section “Technical Norm-Setting’. An attempt 
to report the content of these articles is beyond the present reviewer’s capacities, and perhaps also 
beyond the sphere of interest of the majority of our readers; in characterizing the journal re- 
viewed, however, it should be pointed out that those highly specialized matters are closely 
connected with the general investigations summarized in this review. 

* Reference may be made to A. Kuznetsov’s report on the International Congress of Sociolo- 
gists in Amsterdam (August 1956) in no. 1. and to V. Motylev’s article ‘The American Labour 
Aristocracy after the Second World War’ in no. 2 of the journal. The non-Soviet sociologists 
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whose arguments are discussed include W. Friedmann, Fischer (Munich), Lukich (Belgrade), 
R. Aron, G. Gurvich, M. Aron, P. Sorokin and G. Friedmann (Paris); the latter’s investigations 
on labour psychology, on health protection, on production speed, etc., are quoted in order 
to illustrate the point that Soviet sociologists should use the material collected by their Western 
colleagues, though not their theories. But even as to general theoretical analyses, Kuznetsov 
notes that some outstanding Western sociologists are prepared to listen attentively to the Marxist 
arguments, to discuss them seriously, and to find their way through the new material. Of course, 
there is some argument against the tendency to represent the Yugoslav experience as a form of 
socialism higher than that established in the USSR, or as some possible synthesis between the 
capitalist and socialist ways (W. Friedmann). The quiet form of the argument against bourgeois 
sociologists may have been promoted by the fact that, as recognized in the report, the Chair at 
the Congress prevented expressions of the ‘cold war’ approach from being uttered in the public 
meetings (as distinct from the ‘free discussions’ organized by the French delegation). 

Motylev’s analysis is, of course, restricted by the Leninist definition of the ‘labour aristocracy’ 
as responsible for the anti-revolutionary tendencies within the labour movement and comprising 
a comparatively narrow minority. But he argues that this minority is increasing—he suggests 
from about ten per cent of the industrial working class in 1941 to about eighteen per cent in 1953, 
taking for the latter year an annual income of more than 5,000 dollars as characteristic of the 
stratum. Motylev questions J. Kuczynski’s assertion that the former place of the skilled workers 
in the labour aristocracy is now taken over by the labour bureaucracy, and shows that the number 
of skilled workers does not decrease, while there is a considerable increase of the number of 
semi-skilled workers from twenty-one per cent in 1940 to forty per cent of the whole American 
working class in 1950. (This realistic interpretation of the implications of recent technological 
developments on the stratification of the American working class forms an obvious counterpart 
to the journal’s analysis of the implications of those developments in the USSR itself, see below, 
p. $4). Motylev frankly recognizes the fact that a considerable part of the American working class 
is interested in armament orders; such optimism for the future of American socialism as he enter- 
tains is based upon the increasing weight of the unskilled workers within the trade unions and 
on the impact of the movements of the negro proletariat. 

5 This issue also contains a review of some materials on the women’s question, including the 
Report of the Seminary on Women’s Emancipation held last autumn in Moscow, with Popova 
as one of the main speakers. In combination with her article, the figures given in this review show 
that the main increase of female labour in large-scale industry was made before the war (from 
27.9 per cent in 1929 to 41.6 per cent in 1939). Yet increases such as 41 per cent women among the 
operators of automatic machinery, and 64 per cent among the operators of chemical apparatus, 
surely belong to the post-war period; so also do 42.3 per cent women among the research 
workers employed by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (i.e. more than the national average), 
the four women deputy Prime Ministers and 74 Deputy Ministers of the Union and Union 
Republican Governments. The reviewer, N. Aralovets, notes the insufficient attention devoted in 
the reviewed publications to the complicated issue of the conditions of women kolkhoz members, 
probably due to a lack of materials. 

© Vestnik Akademii Nauk 1957, no. 2, p. 36. 

7 Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta, Seria Ekonomiki, Filosofii i Prava 1956, no. 2, p. 179. In the 
discussion on Starovsky’s report, Professor Tatur mentioned the case of a worker who got his 
wages calculation in the form of a sheet, some metres long, on which an electrical calculating 
machine had registered his jobs and earnings. These may be extreme cases, and some of Starovsky’s 
two million employees may be doing something apart from calculating wages. But Soviet 
writers on agricultural organization take it as a matter of course that a tractor brigade of five 
or six drivers (apart from the brigadir, who himself does as much organizing as driving) includes a 
special accountant, usually a girl who, apart from calculating her colleagues’ performance, also 
operates the wireless communication. 

8 Katsenelinboigen compares here examples taken from shops belonging to different enter- 
prises whose conditions may differ also in respects other than the degree of automation: so we 
must rely upon his having chosen truly representative examples. From the enormous range of 
proportions given, it is evident that he does not intend to give more than orders of magnitude. 
Even these may be exaggeration, or a forecast of the future; in the example quoted above of 
the structure of the labour force of a whole shop, the relation between the machine-setters and 
machine operatives, which on automated production lines is said to vary between 1:1 and 1:16, 
amount to 1:3.7. In considerations of the future structure of the Soviet labour force (see below, 
p. 104), the numerical strength of the machine-setters is not so important as their central place 
in a working lad’s promotion prospects, and the demands made upon him. In any case, the 
school-children of tomorrow will spend their working lives in factories in comparison with 
which even Katsenselinboigen’s chosen examples will be outmoded if his appreciation of trends 
is correct; a much larger absolute number of machine-setters will be needed. 
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9 The issues reviewed went to press before the publication of Khrushchov’s theses on the re- 
organization of industry; no. 1 (which contains Katsenelinboigen’s article) even before the 
February 1957 plenary meeting of the CC. The alternative indicated in the text, however, 
shows that already by the end of 1956 the prospect of reorganization was in the minds of Soviet 
social scientists. 

10 Apart from bureaucratic pedantry, some case could be made in favour of an approach which 
makes the worker’s right to extra pay dependent on the existence of a written order to work 
the extra hours, or to replace some colleague of a higher grade who has suddenly fallen ill: 
the informal way of doing this kind of thing may, indeed, permit misuses of all kinds. But judges 
who allow their minds to be dominated by such considerations evidently fail to realize the 
conditions of factory life where it is impossible to react upon the foreman’s suggestion by the 
demand ‘please give me this in writing’ or ‘let me first be appointed by order of the management 
in case I lose my extra money’ and where all kinds of bureaucratic delay do occur. So the worker 
is confronted by the Supreme Court’s practice with the alternative of either shouldering the 
responsibility for a disturbance of production, or bearing the costs of the delay by forfeiting his 
rights. Since the latter is the rule, Karavayev and Nikitinsky conclude that the practice of the 
Supreme Court encourages sturmovshchina, i.e. plan fulfilment at the last minute by ordering 
overtime, the payment of which can be avoided if the demand for it is made in an informal way. 
It may have been the judge’s intention to force the management to shoulder its responsibility. 

11 Both these demands have meanwhile been satisfied. 

12 According to an article published in Pravda on January 8th 1957 by P. Sinitsyn, Chairman of 
the Trade Union Committee of the Kolomna Railway Engine Works (apparently one of the 
fourteen works where the wages system was reorganized by way of experiment), before the 
reform in August 1956 output norms were on the average overfulfilled by eighty per cent; more 
than half of the piece-workers fulfilled two or more norms per working day. (See also note 18 
below.) In the course of the reform, average tariff-earnings of piece-workers were increased by 
41 per cent and output norms by 48.5 cent. Hence basic wages form 75.9 per cent of the 
average worker’s earnings. Between July and November tst labour productivity rose by 5.2 
per cent, average earnings by 1.7 per cent. 

Not all the factories which participated in the experiment achieved such favourable results. 
In his article quoted below, p. 56, Volkov mentions the instance of the Voronezh excavator 
building factory, where the new output norms were fixed not according to an analysis of the 
technical possibilities (as at the Nevsky Engineering Works and, apparently, also at Kolomna), 
but in proportion to existing earnings in consideration of the wages increase. Existing abnormali 
ties in the wages structure were of course preserved by this procedure. 

13 As, under the new system, the increases in output norms are even more drastic, the time 
needed for adaptation to them appears even longer: B. Berezin, manager of a flax combine, 
reports with satisfaction that a few months after their introduction the new output norms are 
already fulfilled by 70 per cent of the piece-workers (no. 1, p. 1103); from the graph given by 


him on the preceding page it appears that, on the average, a period of eight months was needed - 


for mastering the new norms. Fulfilment of the new norms half a year after their introduction 
by 70 per cent of the workers, is treated as an achievement also in the Textile Workers’ Union’s 
report (no. 3, p. 105). But as the recent norm revision is combined with an increase in basic 
wages, failure to fulfil the norm does not imply a loss in wages in comparison with the past 


stage. 

14 Melnikov does not discuss the inflation problem. Unless he takes it for granted that over- 
fulfilment of productivity plans will be equal in all branches of the economy (more precisely, 
that extra earnings will equal the extra output of consumer goods) he appears to suppose that 
existing labour can be set free for other use in the national economy so that the factory’s planned 
wages bill will not be exceeded. 

15 At a superficial glance, this assertion appears to contradict the fact that the existing differen- 
tials between the lowest and the highest grade, as explained for example in the article on wages 
in road transport (discussed below), varied between 1:2.2 and 1:2.6, in the chemical industry 
between 1:2.15 and 1:2.6. In the new regulations for industries to which the government wishes 
to attract skilled man-power, differentials of 1:2.8 are the norm (such differentials were established 
for the building workers already by the decree on the improvement of building of August 23rd 
1955, given in the Sbornik, p. 188). Under the new regulations for underground workers in the 
coal industry the lowest group is to be paid 24 rubles per shift, which is of course also far above 
the legal minimum even with the statutory additions Er heavy and underground work, and the 
highest group (operators on coal mining combines) receives a basic wage of 90 rubles per shift; 
the average skilled coal-face miner 75 or 80 rubles. It should, however, be kept in mind that 
even in coal mining the new tariff scales are intended to provide by far the largest part of the 
worker’s earnings: an official differentiation of 1:2.2, applied in conditions where the skilled 
worker expects to derive at least two thirds of his actual earnings from ‘extra payments’ of all 
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kinds, means higher differentials in earnings than a scale of 1:2.8 with some 20—40 per cent 
additions by extra earnings. The whole argument, and also its collisions with practice (see below, 

59), shows that existing wage differentials are the outcome not of any government intention, 
bat of the dynamics of an economy suffering from a chronic shortage of skilled labour 

16 Here again, some case can be made in favour of the existing regulations. According to 
Bukhanevich’s article (see above in the text) normal wage scales are paid in the Murmansk 
region by the post office, by the various trade organizations, municipal economies and in forestry. 
All these may be supposed to employ local labour which needs no particular attraction. An 80 
per cent addition to normal wages, on the other hand, is paid by some enterprises of non-ferrous 
metallurgy which may be supposed to work in very remote and disagreeable _ (other 

enterprises in the same industry give only 40 or 50 per cent additions); twice the normal salaries 
are paid by the branch of the / a teen of Sciences which clearly has to lure away its research 
workers from Leningrad and Moscow, partly to places where they have to work in truly polar 
conditions. Like so many regulations of the Stalin period, existing regional differentiations 
were not irrational in themselves: the muddle arose from the fact that actual needs were satisfied 
in a haphazard way as they arose, and in so far as they came to be appreciated by the higher 
authorities. Local labour relations, however, were bound to be disorganized by the fact that 
existing wages differentials, established in order to secure some proportion between the different 
skills, were confused with a graduation dominated by the question whether the recruits needed 
were locally available or had to be attracted from far away. They are bound to be tense when the 
already considerable differentials between the remuneration of the shop assistant or timber 
worker and people doing comparable work in the heavy industries are increased by a 50 per cent 
addition to the latter’s wages, independently of whether the workers profiting from it had to 
be attracted from far-away homes or changed their jobs within the city of Murmansk. The new 
situation is characterized by the fact that Soviet economy and public opinion have become 
aware of this type of tension. 

17 In an article published jointly with M. Sonin in Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957, no. 1, Bukhanevich 
introduces the additional argument that the worker’s real wages consist not only of the commo- 
dities which he can buy but also of public services such as education, the health service, etc. 
In regions where these services are less developed, the mere demand for equal real wages implies a 
need for a higher remuneration of labour. In a table (ibid, p. 26) Bukhanevich and Sonin analyse the 
planned wages zones from the standpoint of (a) the local price level (in state retail trade as well 
as with considerations for the kolkhoz market), (b) remoteness, (c) hardships of nature, and (d) 
scarcity of labour. It comes out that not only central and southern Russia, which are intended 
to form the first wages zone, but also Central Asia and Kazakhstan, which are to be included in 
the second zone, share in a comparatively low price level (the overall price level in the European 
North and in the Urals, which are to be included in the second zone, is 3-5 per cent higher). 
The wages differentials for zone 2 (which, as we remember, amount to I$ per cent) are justified by 
the natural conditions which everywhere, except in parts of the Urals, are hard; in the European 
North they are justified also by the scarcity of labour. South Siberia and the Far East, which 
form the 3rd zone (with 3 cent wages increase) have a price level 6 per cent higher than the 
South Russian one, and a ay in parts have an unfavourable climate. The scarcity of labour is 
not worse than, say, in the onan industrial region of Russia. The only serious argument which 
the authors can level in favour of the granting nat such wages differentials, in particular as regards 
the Far East with its more favourable conditions, concerns the housing shortage and the remote- 
hess, as seen from a Muscovite point of view. Zone 4 (the central part of Siberia and of the Far 
East) and zone 5 (the extreme North of the Asiatic part of the USSR) have a price level 14. 
cent over the South Russian ones; natural hardships and scarcity of labour increase, the rs 
north one goes, and the privileges offered there will scarcely be resented by anyone. 

8 In particular this holds true of industries at the lower end of the existing wages scale where 
the raising of minimum earnings to the new statutory level was achieved by letting the lowest 
tazryady become absolete and preserving, in the others, output norms which could easily be 
overfulfilled even by a not particularily skilled labour force. According to the information on 
the discussion at the State Committee on wages regulation in the confectionery, boot and shoe 
and similar industries (no. 3, pp. 142ff) the avareage norm-fulfilment in the dress-making indus- 
= was 137-140 per cent and in the boot and shoe industry to 155 per cent. The differentiation 

between the lowest and the best paid groups of workers amounted to. 1:1.84, 
inane of the established tariff relation of 1:2.4. The Committee’s proposals envisage for the 
footwear and dress-making industries a wages scale of seven razryady with a maximum differential 
of 1:2.1 (for knitwear manufacture, eight razryady with a 1:2.4 differential). As the lowest paid 
groups in these industries presumably just earn the statutory minimum, the reform implies an 
Increase in the wages fund (which in the case of proper rationalization of production may be 
accompanied by an increase in output). 

19 A report on the activities of the Textile Workers’ Union in connection with the wages 
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reform mentions an instance where, without consultation with the trade union committee or the 
workers, the shift wages of women spinners were reduced from 17.70 to 15.30 rubles, while the 
output norm was increased by 20.1 per cent. The protest of the Union’s Kazakhstan committee 
resulted in reprimands for rk responsible managers and in the restoration of the former condi- 
tions (no. 3, p. 108). 

20 In fact, it is possible to make out a case in favour of length-of-service privileges in retail 
trade (they could of course be granted by means of automatic eee to a higher grade after 
having spent a definite number of years in the lower one). As the qualification of most new 
entrants is very low and, as in all countries, fluctuation of female o- assistant’s labour is high, 
it may be desirable to create an incentive for continuation of employment after marriage, es- 
pecially in order to keep a nucleus of experienced staff to which positions requiring 
may be entrusted. 

21 Here again, there is a case in favour of the old system: ‘basic’ shops are those where fluctuation 
in the labour force may bring the whole production process to a standstill. As with all the length- 
of-service bonuses (except those paid in unhealthy industries) it is not an issue of justice but of 
expediency, possibly even a case of injustice if essential workers of the ‘auxiliary’ shops are 

refused transfer to the privileged ones, which themselves depend on avoiding breakdowns 
amongst the ‘auxiliaries’. Moreover, expectations for length of service payment are disappointed 
if regulations for promotion to a grade enjoying the bonus suddenly change, an instance of which 
is described by one of the correspondents. In other cases too (see note 16) the new position 
arises from a loss of readiness to tolerate differentiations in earnings other than those caused by 
differences in effort, skill and hardships to be borne. Hence the tendency to get rid of the privilege 
as soon as possible, as illustrated in the text. 

22 In Smolensk Province, which belongs to the third remuneration zone, the MTS operator 
receives for fulfilment of the daily norm 30 r. 40 k. and 19.5 kg. of grain, while his colleague 
from the neighbouring state farm, with the same machine, fulfilling the same norm, receives 
42 r. 50 k. in money and to kg. grain. If the value of the grain is calculated at zakupka prices, 
total earnitigs of the MTS worker amount to 49. 50 rubles, those of his colleague in the state 
farm to $2. 50 rubles. It would be fine if the Soviet—or any other—wages system contained no 
greater disproportions: in fact, however, the whole argument is problematical as the MTS 
worker might regard the zakupka price as inadequate. If the value of the grain. were calculated 
at higher prices, the balance would be very different. 

23 Explained in the November 1956 issue of Sotsialistchesky Trud. 

24 Cf K. Shalimov’s article in Pravda March 16th 1957. British readers may think of analogies 
to the famous Saturday shift, but there is the great difference that the Soviet Goud is not attached 
to work done beyond the legal obligation but bound to (a) the avoidance of unjustified absence 
during the legal working week, and (b) fulfilment by the section of its output plan. The latter 
condition is clearly endangered by anyone’s absence but not secure even if everyone is present. 
This means that in badly-worked mines, the workers of which have no reasonable prospect of 
earning the bonus, the sanction against absenteeism loses its effect. 

25 Shalimov, who is chief manager of the Leninugol trust, reports an increase in coal output 
by 22.3 per cent, an increase in average earnings of coal-face workers from 80 to 103.36 rubles 
per shift for a shortened working day, and a reduction of the standstills due to non-preparation 
of the working-place from 42 to 12.4 per cent of the total working time. If these results have 
been achieved without the roundabout methods criticized by Rosochinsky and Dovba (see 
below in the text) and are characteristic of the best mines, the results achieved by the rest must 
be poor, in the light of the total results mentioned by Rosochinsky and Dovba. 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


THE DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


Cum civitate mihi est res acerrima et conficientissima litterarum, in qua nummus 
commoveri non potest sine quinque praetoribus, tribus quaestoribus, quattuor 
mensariis. Cicero, pro Flacco 19.44 


Tue published material immediately relevant to the devolution of business adminis- 
tration early in 1957, up to the Law of May roth, falls into clearly defined parts. 


I. THE CC ORDER OF DECEMBER 1956 


There is, first, the Central Committee’s Order (postanovleniye) concerning re- 
organization of economic administration, published on December 25th 1956. Bulganin 
had made the report on this question to in CC plenary session, which had met from 
December 20th to 24th. The Order notes that the problems on hand in this field 
concern techniques of planning and excessive centralization. The general problem 
does not yet appear to be seen in the form of a choice between the central and regional 
administration of industry, but as a need for all the administrative bodies concerned 
to have more powers. Wider powers of decision are stated to be necessary both for the 
central Ministries and for the Republic governments; and with these bodies are 
included, in the same need, the Boards (glavki) of the Ministries, the managements 
of enterprises and the local soviets. Some attempt is made to state the spheres in which 
Republic rights are to be extended: they are to decide more matters within the orbit of 
the Republic plans, such as investment, supply, productivity of labour, cost of produc- 
tion, «* (sbyt) and financing ; but even this is stated in terms too general to be of much 
apparent use as a guide to legislation. The most specific point in the document’s 
list of desiderata is that relating to the State Economic Commission (Gosek, which 
had been established in 1955 to specialize in current planning and leave the traditional 
institution, Gosplan, free to concentrate upon long-term planning). Gosek, —s 
to this document, is to be given executive powers over the economy—a radical bre: 
with the strong tradition of central planning bodies as advisory only. But the fields in 
which Gosek is to have executive powers are stated only as the settlement of ‘current 
questions connected with fulfilment of the state plan’ and responsibility for adequate 
‘resources’ for the plan. 

The nature of the ‘current questions’ may readily be inferred from the other Order 
of this plenary session, also published on December 25th. This document concerns 
the overloading of the sixth five-year plan (1956-60), and contains two decisions: 
to reduce appreciably the targets be the 1957 plan; and to have a revised draft of 
the sixth plan (with the investment programme revised downward) submitted to the 
Supreme Soviet before the middle of 1957. 

On the same day, December 25th, five of the senior economic Ministers were ap- 
pointed to Gosek and two to Gosplan: this began a short-lived process of transforming 
Gosek, or rather its senior members, into something akin to the inner economic 
cabinet which appeared within the Soviet Government in the late thirties. 

_ The Supreme Soviet, which met early in February 1957, reviewed the process of 
economic devolution since 1954 in its inate on further steps, which it took in 
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several pieces of legislation published on February 12th. These included the establish- 
ment of an Economic Committee of the Chamber of Nationalities and the granting 
f powers to each Union Republic to decide its own internal administrative boundaries 
he than those involving questions of racial policy) and the details of its own legal 


(o 
2. THE CC ORDER OF FEBRUARY 1957 


The Central Committee session which met on 13th and 14th of February this time 
had Khrushchov in charge of the report on decentralization of business administration. 
(Neither his report, nor that made on the same subject by Bulganin at the December 
session, have been published.) The CC Order arising from Khrushchov’s report and 
the discussion upon it, published on February 16th, initiates the policy of territorial 
administration. 

This document notes that the administration of each industry separately by a central 
Ministry arose in the thirties for the purpose of concentrating resources and technical 
training upon the heavy industries. It was thus a proper phenomenon of rapid indus- 
trialization, but is unsuited to the new stage of industry that has emerged since the 
war. The new stage has, however, been met in the old manner, by setting up more 
and more specialized central Ministries. Therefore 


. .. the question becomes increasingly insistent: are we to go further . . . along the line of still 
more splitting-up in the management of the technological, business and administrative sides, 
creating at the Centre more and more new specialized Ministries and Departments, or seek 
more flexible forms of running the economy which take more fully into account the peculiari- 
ties of the given stage of development. 


The chief evil of the present system is stated as ‘departmentalism’ (vedomstvennost), 
which hinders both the natural connections within areas and local decisions. It also 
hinders ‘specialization and co-operation’ (i.e. specialized manufacture of parts for 
specialized assembly; the phrase is familiar, as a desideratum, since the later thirties). 
The tendency of every Ministry to run its own show also leads to the existence of 
many uneconomic building organizations and supply offices in each locality, and to 
an accumulation at Ministry headquarters of highly trained technical staff who would 
be better employed at the point of production. Finally, the present system is a hindrance 
to ‘local party, soviet and trade union’ participation in economic affairs. 

Now that the USSR has 200,000 industrial ‘enterprises’ and 100,000 construction 
sites, they are too many to be run from the Centre. It is, therefore, 


. .. appropriate to organize the management of industry and construction in accordance with 
the basic economic areas . . . . 


The document concludes by instructing the party Presidium and the government 
to draft, for submission to the Supreme Soviet, a scheme of reform in which local 
operativnost (quickness of decision and implementation) may be combined with the 
national interests. More specifically, the central co-ordinating and servicing agencies 
of the economy are to be reformed. These include Gosek, which is to co-ordinate the 
annual plans of the new territorial economic authorities; Gosplan, which is to be 
entirely reconstructed as a general co-ordinator of the localities and as a body capable 
of warning the government of impending crises in good time; the Ministry of State 
Auditing (Goskontrol), which is to do less checking itself but enlist local and popular 
efforts; the Ministry of Finance, and the Central Statistical Board. 

The aim stated in the CC Order of Feb 16th may be summed up as a recon- 
struction of the central agencies through which the government may indirectly 
control the economy, as a necessary counterpart to the dismantling of the hyper- 
trophied direct control through the central Ministries. 
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3. THE THESES 

Abolition of the industrial and construction Ministries is implicit in the Order of 
February 16th, but is first explicitly stated, together with full transfer of control to 
special territorial authorities, in the “Theses’ published on March 30th, which constitute 
+ ost important document of the series. 

Formally, the ‘Theses’ are the working notes issued for discussion purposes of the 
scheme which the party Presidium and the Government were to prepare for submission 
to the Supreme Soviet, in the form of a Report by Khrushchov to that body. The 
document is, however, very much more than a set of working notes. It is issued 
jointly by the Central Committee and the Government, and instructs all lower party 
and state authorities to begin forthwith the preparation of schemes and selection of 
staff for the territorial Sovnarkhozy (Economic Councils) which are first publicly 
proposed as such in this document. Simultaneously, a national discussion is to be 
conducted of the secondary and incidental matters arising from this re-organization. 


The Theses are a statement of about 16,000 words (many times the length of the 
December and February Orders), which covers much the same ground, with more 
abundant examples, in the sections analysing the history and defects of the present 
system. Every conceivable use is made of quotations from Lenin in the search for a 
higher authority than any now living to sanction so great a change, although these 
quotations necessarily derive from the weakest period of the Soviet economy. The 
conservative manner, however, does not diminish the boldness of the matter in the 
sections (III-V) which outline the new system. 

Section III defines the Sovnarkhozy, which are stated to be now possible because of 
the large numbers of trained and experienced ~— in all parts of the country. Their 
boundaries should use those of the present local administration, while the area covered 
in each case should depend upon the degree of industrial concentration or the con- 
venience of development. The new bodies are to be responsible simultaneously to the 
governments of their Republic and of the USSR, and are to be responsible for all 
industry and construction now under the Union, Union-Republic and Republic 
Ministries, except for such enterprises as can be conveniently handed over to the 
local (province or town) soviets. A Sovnarkhoz will be independent of any local 
authority lower than the government of the Union oe ness in which it is situated, 
but a local authority whose area coincides with that of a Sovnarkhoz has the right 
to require reports from its chairman. The structure of the new bodies is to be, in 
principle, a fairly small staff at headquarters controlling a number of agencies, each 
of which controls the enterprises constituting each industry or group of industries 
in the area. The ‘Council’ (which gives the Economic Council, or Sovnarkhoz, its 
name) is the committee of executives (appointed, in theory, by the Republic govern- 
ment and legislature) which is in charge of the whole thing. Such research institutions, 
design offices, etc., in the area as have been under the abolished Ministries are to come 
under the Sovnarkhozy, which are to have fairly large advisory councils on scientific 
and technical matters consisting of anybody from eminent scientists to workmen- 
inventors. 

The new central direction of the national economy is dealt with in some detail 
(section IV). Not only are the present industrial Ministries to be abolished: nothing 
similar under another name, such as industrial committees of the USSR government, 
is to replace them, despite the fears about lack of central direction expressed b 
‘some comrades’. lan is to absorb the functions of the short-lived Gosek, which 
is now to be abolished, and will harmonize the plans of the Sovnarkhozy within the 
general lines of national policy, for which purpose it is to have some executive 
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wers, especially with respect to the location of industry and technological policy, 
2 these ben are not further defined (and are not stated at all in the Law = 
new system enacted on May toth). The departments of Gosplan concerned with 
particular industries are to be headed by men of the highest calibre, some of whom 
should enter the government as Ministers. Thus, Gosplan should not need to bother 
the government unduly, but take decisions on its own. Similarly, the Gosplans of 
the Republics are to be strengthened in the status of their staffs and departmental 
chiefs, since their responsibilities will be very much increased under the new scheme. 


There is to be a new agency of the USSR government, the ‘Engineering-Technical 
Committee’, a sort of GHQ for the inculcation of new technology throughout 
industry. (There have been two predecessors since the late forties, neither of which 
appears to have coped satisfactorily with the peculiar difficulties of this function.) 
Gosstroi (the State Committee for Construction) is to remain as the government’s 
expert advisory body in this field. The Central Statistical Board is to live up to its ° 
name, in the sense that other central bodies are not to be allowed to impose their 
own statistical questionnaires but must seek the information they need from the 
Board. As for finance, while there must be unification in “wages, prices of agricultural 
raw materials and retail prices’, nothing is said on pricing as such, though investment 
is to be largely este within the economic Regions. 


The next sub-section (IV, 9), which proposes direct contracts between enterprises 
on the basis of greatly improved trade catalogues, and the setting up of offices for free 
sale of producer goods in limited quantities, is also silent on the implications of these 
reforms in the sphere of price-fixing. Section IV then goes on to forecast a new disease 
of ‘localism’ and ‘tendencies to autarchy’ under the new system (the counterparts 
of ‘departmentalism’ under the old): this is to be fought by the weapons of central 
planning, central finance and central statistics, and by a more efficient Ministry of 


State Auditing (Goskontrol). Lastly in the survey of central bodies, there is the recon- 
struction of the Soviet Government itself: the abolition of the USSR Ministries 
for industry and construction will leave many vacant places in the Government, to 
be filled by the senior departmental heads of Gosplan and, ex officio, by the Prime 
Ministers of the fifteen Union Republics whose weight in the administration of the 
economy is to be so much greater under the new arrangements. 

The new powers and requirements of the Republics form the subject of section V. 
National peculiarities and preferences will get fuller scope in the new economic 
dispensation, with the aid of a more even distribution of research and higher edu- 
cational institutions throughout the country. Those who fear the consequences of 
allowing so much power to the Republics vis-a-vis the Centre are po of the 
federal nature of the Constitution. 

The more local political effects of the change are considered in the last section (VI). 
Oblast (i.e. province) and town soviets will have greater economic opportunities 
and responsibilities, involving an advance of democracy at that level. The Trade 
Unions, hitherto moulded in the organizational shape of the Ministries, must undergo 
some degree of re-organization. Last but not least, the party, hitherto constricted in 
its influence upon industry at the local level by the Ministerial structure of authority, 
will now be able to exercise due stimulus and supervision in the economic field. 

A Soviet document of this importance requires, traditionally, a ceremonial pero- 
ration. In the present case this turns on the necessity, which was first stated in 1939, 
to overtake the production of the capitalist countries per head of population. Some- 
what unexpectedly, however, an argument is entered upon against those who would 
mislead the public by maintaining that a fundamental we to consumer goods is 
now feasible. The official argument is here very much milder in tone and slightly 
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more rational than was the case two years earlier, when Khrushchov spoke of Buk- 
harinites and Shepilov thundered vacuously in Pravda; and it admits that the priority 
of producer goods should not be pushed to absurdity. 


4. THE DISCUSSION IN Pravda 

The public discussion on the re-organization began in the central newspapers, 
in the form of reports of factory and office meetings, on the day following the ap- 
pearance of the Theses. Within a few days contributions of some thoughtfulness 
and weight were appearing. Most of the thirty or so Soviet central, specialist and 
local newspapers that are readily available in Britain gave a great deal of space to 
the discussion up to May 7th when the Supreme Soviet session opened. In addition, 
the monthly legal, economic and other soclelenel journals began to carry contribu- 
tions in their May issues. All this material, representing a great range of specialist, 
occupational, regional and managerial interests, affords fairly rich material for analysis 
of some at least of the problems of large-scale organization in the USSR, and indeed 
in the modern industrial world generally. All that is attempted here is to indicate 
the substance and manner of contributions on some aspects of the discussion in one 
newspaper only. Pravda is chosen as being likely to contain the most important of the 
published contributions, and to reflect in its editorial policy of selection such move- 
ments as may have been occurring within the unpublished discussions at the higher 
levels of politics and industry. All dates refer to Pravda. 

Limits 

There is a strong sense of ‘permitted limits’ in the discussion, but the limits are both 
wider and less easy to define than in the earlier national discussions, such as that on 
the new constitution in 1936 or on the sixth five-year plan in 1956. 

None of the points made or reported in Pravda gives any hint of a need for free 
enterprise, i.e. small-scale production by individuals or small freely-associated groups, 
to supply local wants, though there is evidence elsewhere (as well as a priori grounds 
for the assumption) of such a need being acute. Whether the assumed inhibition on 
this point lay in the minds of contributors, or in the editorial selection, or somewhere 
between, is another matter: but the lack of any reflection of this need in the Pravda 
discussion is the most obvious limitation upon the discussion. It will be interesting to 
see whether evidence becomes available later of any emergence of legalized local 
private enterprise (there has always been plenty of it in an illegal or quasi-legal form), 
and to what extent the same need may come to be met by public pressure upon local 
soviets, which are to have considerably increased economic resources and scope in 
employing them. 

The second most obvious sense of limits is in the fact that no objection to the change 
as such was made, even in the many contributions which warned against disbanding 
strong central executive authority in industry. Pravda published no demand for 
retention of central Ministries for example, until April 26th. On that date an editorial 
round-up of points from letters quoted several opinions in favour of the retention 
of central or Republic Ministries, and commented: 


. . . the suggestions in the letters show the high level at which the national discussion on the 
theses of Comrade Krushchov’s Report is proceeding. 


This would be sufficient to indicate that the opinion, although contrary to one of the 
main proposals of the theses, was fit for publication. Two days later a plenary session 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party Central Committee was reported on the re-organi- 
zation, at which some speakers favoured retention of Ministries for certain industries. 
This would confirm, in the minds of those interested who were also ignorant of the 
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unpublished discussion at policy-making level, that the round-up and editorial 
ae of the 26th reflected i enn opinion at the top on this question, and 
was intended, in its own queer way, to announce such a —— 

We shall return to the more visible manifestations of official thought on the question 
of Ministries (in which a rift became public at the Supreme Soviet); the point is 
mentioned here as an instance of the limitations upon the discussion in Pravda. 


Catchwords 

The catch-phrase of the three official documents above was ‘democratic centralism’, 
invoked as a Leninist tenet to justify the change, just as it had been invoked in the early 
1930's for the centralization. 

The most frequent catch-phrase of the public discussion was ‘departmentalist 
barriers’, which was taken up from the Order of February 16th. There was also the 
adjective ‘dwarf’, used to denote the unnatural isolation of neighbouring enterprises 
due to their being controlled by different offices in Moscow, and a resulting unecono- 
mically small scale of what should be common services in the industry of a town or 
region, such as power stations, or factories producing nuts and bolts and the like. 
Many of the earlier contributors concentrated upon instances of the barriers and 
dwarf production familiar to them, but by the second week of April these catch- 
words were much less in evidence, as the discussion became more ma and positive. 


Recent growth of ‘departmentalism’ 

The Kirov Works in Leningrad, one of the largest of Soviet engineering works, 
points out (April 1st) that until recently it had received certain components from 
factories in Leningrad, but owing to the growth of departmentalism these were now 
supplied from Stalingrad. This is the first of many items in the discussion which 
indicate an appreciable increase (mostly during 1954-5, where dates are given) of the 
tendency for the central Ministries, and even for a department within a Ministry, 
to use its factories to supply each other, at whatever cost. in transport and expense.” 


The Sovnarkhozy 

The most conspicuous argument concerning boundaries was started on April 3rd 
by the head of “s waerg oblast planning commission, who suggested a “West Siberia’ 
Sovnarkhoz comprising the Krasnoyarsk Krai, the Irkutsk and Chita oblasts and the 
Yakut and Buryat-Mongol Autonomous Republics, the seat of the Sovnarkhoz to 
be at Irkutsk. An angry reply from Krasnoyarsk on April 8th pointed out that the 
proposed Economic Region covered a third of the USSR, and that the Krai was 
quite big and rich enough to constitute a Region itself. Meanwhile (April sth), what 
was to be the smallest in area but one of the richest in industrial output of all the Econo- 
mic Regions, the city of Moscow, published a draft scheme of its Sovnarkhoz 
structure in considerable detail. Subsequent articles, mostly by local leaders, soon 
showed the pattern of an Economic Region for each of the non-Russian Republics 
(including Kazakhstan, which is twenty times the size of England), excepting the 
Ukraine, for which a draft scheme of eleven Regions was decided by the CC of the 
Ukrainian party after much discussion (April 28th). 

In the Russian federation, Moscow remained the only city to require its own 
Sovnarkhoz. Leningrad city and oblast joined with the neighbouring oblasts of 
Novgorod and Pskov, but this did not stop suggestions from relatively unimportant 
oblasts for their own Sovnarkhozy, such as Penza (April roth). The Autonomous 
Republic of North Ossetia, with a population of less than half a million, a small area 
and very little industry, issued a statement by its party and government demanding its 
own Sovnarkhoz. The immense tundra oblast of Tyumen (1.4 m. sq. klms.) complained 
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bitterly through its party secretary that Gosplan never thought of siting a new factory 
there, even though the Trans-Siberian aie traversed ma St of it, and 
that it must have its own Sovnarkhoz (April 26th). . 

The draft schemes of the more important Sovnarkhozy were published in Pravda 
together with explanatory articles by local political leaders, some of whom point 
out that the work began immediately after the February session of the Central 
Committee, while others say they started after publication of the Theses. In all 
cases the work was done under the aegis of the local party authorities, who selected 
cadres to fill the key posts: the party secretary of Gorky oblast, one of the bigger 
industrial areas, writes (May 6th) that all the assistant-chairmen of the Sovnarkhoz 
have been appointed and most of the heads of its industrial Boards. (Appointment of 
the Chairman presumably remained to be agreed with Moscow.) These draft schemes 
show considerable variation, but all ealy. common general principle of a small 
Council with a staff in most cases of a few hundred, controlling the producer-goods 
and the larger consumer-goods enterprises through about a dozen Boards, Trusts 
or Combines, while such consumer goods factories as have a local market are handed 
over to the oblast or town soviets. 

Within this general pattern many problems of local, Republic and national economic 
organization remain wide open. Some of the suggestions made in the discussion on 
some of these problems are noted below. The Soviet press and specialist publications 
will no doubt provide evidence for a long time to come of the elucidation and handling 
of these problems, and perhaps the emergence of unsuspected ones. 


Tentacles 

One of the problems is illustrated by authoritative local demands for some of the 
yet unformed Sovnarkhozy to control resources outside their own area. For example, 
the Leningrad party secretary’s scheme includes control of the Cherepovo iron and 
steel works (which is a hundred miles outside his proposed Economic Region, in the 


middle of the weak Vologda oblast) because it is important to Leningrad (April 8th). 
The Sovnarkhoz of the Stalingrad oblast, in the scheme outlined by its party secretary 
on April 25th, must control certain resources outside its area, since they supply its 
industries: these include quarries in the newly set up Kamensk oblast to the west, 
and oilfields in the industrially poor Astrakhan oblast to the south, which have been 
developed by Stalingrad oil interests to supply the refineries of that city. Even North 
Ossetia, if it gets permission to establish its own Sovnarkhoz, wants (April 29th) to 
control a mine in the neighbouring Autonomous Republic of Kabardino-Balkaria, 
which is not in a strong position as it was recently re-constituted for the return of that 
part of its population which was deported during the war. At the Supreme Soviet, 
Kemerovo oblast (the Kuzbass coal and steel area) demanded iron ore deposits in a 
neighbouring part of the Krasnoyarsk Krai. In the absence of a pricing system permit- 
ting workable commercial arrangements and safe dependence on external supplies, 
such demands of stronger upon weaker areas (which are a geographical counterpart to 
the notorious tendencies of the central Ministries to control their own supplies) are 
likely to increase. 
Ministers 

As early as April 3rd, disturbing manifestations of ‘localist’ tendencies in his industry 
were pointed out by the Minister of Machine-Tools, speaking at the Moscow party 
committee (reported on April sth). 

The first industrial Minister to contribute a full-scale article to the discussion was 
Smelyakov, of the Machine-Building Industry, on April 3rd. He admits that it has 
become physically impossible for his staff effectively to control the factories all over 
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the USSR under their charge, so they sometimes make a show of doing so, as this 
instruction to factories indicates: 


This year winter is coming and you, comrade Director, must p’ for it. Keep the building 
warm and economize coal. In order to conserve heat, repair the doors and putty the windows, 


The Ministry’s factories could produce 20 to 30 per cent more without more capital, 
simply by being able to on regular supplies, of metal and electrical equipment in 
particular. (A number of speakers at the XX party Congress, and other participants 
in the present discussion, give a similar estimate, for various industries and areas.) 
The output of a big Economic Region, such as Moscow or Sverdlovsk oblast, is 
eater than that of any present Ministry, Smelyakov concludes, and he foresees 
ormidable administrative difficulties. 

Lesechko, Minister for the Production of Instruments and Means of Automation, 
writes on April 14th. He respects the competence of the Ministry staffs, but they are 
defeated by sheer distance. reason why 75—8o per cent of his Ministry’s factories 
are in Moscow, Leningrad and nearby is because of the attempt to overcome this 
difficulty! He warns against any attempt to divide executive authority over factories 
between the Sovnarkhozy and, say, Gosplan. But he is evidently very worried over 
the loss, with the abolition of Ministries such as his, of highly specialized national 
technical organizations, and suggests that Gosplan and the new Engineering-Technical 
Committee have departments specializing in the technology of automation, with 
many sub-departments specializing in automation for the various industries. In addi- 
tion, or alternatively, there should be central consultant bodies in such matters, but 
he does not make it clear whether they are to be financed by fees paid for their services 
or in some other way. 

The several central Ministries for industrial construction and installation (which, 
like Lesechko’s Ministry, provide a service which may seriously deteriorate when 
decentralized) are discussed by Kucherenko, head of Gosstroi (the government's 
advisory committee on construction) on April 24th. His article is an extended effort 
to retain this highly specialized national function of these building Ministries while 
bowing to the decision to abolish them. The method he proposes is like Lesechko’s: 
let each Republic have a single authority (not called a Ministry) under the government 
of the Republic, which is adequately staffed and equipped to provide, under contract, 
the services now performed by these Ministries. The most highly specialized building 
operations should be done by agencies which are combined in one form or another 
on a national scale. 

Amongst the chiefs of non-industrial Ministries who took part in the Pravda 
discussion, the Deputy Minister of Agriculture (April 28th) fears that the Sovnarkhozy 
will try to get the maximum amount of timber from their own areas and will ruin 
the forests. He proposes strong powers of forest conservation for his Ministry. 

The ‘irrational freight’ argument against central direction of industry is statistically 
illuminated, somewhat, by Beschev, the Minister of Railways, on May 3rd. Two 
billion of the 36 billion rubles of freightin 1956 was, he says, ‘irrational’—a term which 
he does not define. 


Managers 

At a meeting of the Likhachev Automobile Works (formerly the Stalin Works) 
in Moscow, reported on April 3rd, its director pointed out that it depended upon 
supplies from 670 enterprises all over the country: while the new system would, 
it was hoped, facilitate prompt deliveries, this web of supplies must not be endangered 
by the transition, and must be maintained for up to two years before a more rational 
web could be constructed. The powers of directors had increased, but far from enough: 
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the law should now define what they may not do, not what they may. For some time 
the factory had, in fact, anticipated the present change, by going direct to other Moscow 
factories to arrange supplies, and then getting the respective Ministries to confirm 
these arrangements. 

Glebovsky, director of the Urals heavy engineering works, points out (April 4th) 
that if the Economic Regions are to be big enough for effective integration and at the 
same time avoid the departmentalism of the Ministries, the managements of enter- 
prises must get a great deal more freedom of decision. Despite the many examples of 
irrationality, he says, most of the present supply and administrative relations are 
perfectly sound and must not be jeopardized by the forthcoming change. The transi- 
tion should therefore be made in stages, so that the Sovnarkhozy take over by degrees 
as the Ministries are faded out. 

This proposal for a slow transition is mistaken, according to the director of a Moscow 
electric bulb: factory (April 7th). It would take a year, whereas temporary or doomed 
bodies cannot guide the factories, which need firm perspectives. The transition must 
be very fully thought out, but quick. 

A Kharkov factory director says (April 8th) that the theses speak glibly of ‘a period 
of re-organization’, but it is only when the transition is over that the network of 
connections between enterprises, industries and areas may be safely touched. His 
factory has 600 suppliers, only a few of whom can be easily changed. At present his 
Ministry brings pressure upon the Ministry of a supplier who is 8 what is to be 
done when the Ministry is gone? One answer is, increase the delivery penalties, and 
establish information centres on stocks. The Sovnarkhozy must'be ready by August 
15th, for they will then have to send in their indents (zayavky) to Gosplan for 1958 
supplies. The Ministries must before they are abolishec. make all the allocations in 
— with fully itemized supply sources, to see their factories through until the end — 
of 1957. 

The director of an electric locomotive works writes (April 12th) in favour of 
direct contracts between enterprises, but feels it essential that the Sovnarkhoz be 
responsible for prompt execution of all deliveries so undertaken across its borders. 
The planning of a factory from above should be limited to the classification and 
— of its output, its wages fund and its profit level; and these should be set 
or longish periods. 

Arguing against suggestions for a Supreme Sovnarkhoz at the centre, the director 
of the Leningrad Elektrosila works makes it clear that factory directors agree that the 
new system will be an improvement on the old only if the Sovnarkhozy are genuinely 
independent and if the enterprise directors get increased powers. 


Supply 

In addition to points dealt with elsewhere in this report on the critical question of 
supply of producer goods, the following observations may be worth noting. Several 
contributors to the discussion say that the supply and sales offices with which they are 
familiar do not in fact fulfil these services, but are busy with other matters which 
should not be necessary. According to the party leader of Saratov oblast (February 
23rd), the 35 supply offices in the oblast employ 1980 persons 

who are engaged not so much in the supply of materials to the enterprises and the disposal of 

their products, as in calculating the so-called mark-ups on selling [prices], whereas all the 

marketing and supply operations are in effect done by the enterprises themselves. 


A retired inhabitant of Gorky, writing in his local newspaper (as quoted by Pravda 
on February 12th) is likewise sure that the supply offices, which occupy much space in 
the town, are in the main unnecessary, but for a different reason. They are the local 
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offices of the supply departments of various Ministries whose enterprises are customers 
of the factories and timber mills situated in Gorky town and oblast. The supply 
agents of these Ministries come to the town as ‘tolkachi’ (shovers), hang prod « the 
factories and get in the way, to insist on the orders being fulfilled on time. He believes 
that this is unnecessary (and that therefore the supply offices are unnecessary) because 
the orders will be fulfilled without their intervention, but the example he gives in 
support of this view is the fulfilment of orders for its largest customers by the largest 
factory in Gorky. 

The head of the metal supplies department at the Likhachev Automobile Works 
in Moscow is less confident. He points out (May sth) that the very big factories have 
received special protection, as regards their supplies, from their Ministries, and fears 
that the Sovnarkhozy may not be strong enough to ensure supplies. He suggests 
that such factories as his should have special treatment under the new system, in 
the form of allocations made directly by Gosplan, over the head of the Sovnarkhoz. 

Pravda reports on May 6th, in a survey of letters received on the problem of supply, 
that many of them are concerned with the necessity of direct contracts between 
enterprises (i.e. not merely in implementation of instructions from above). The main 
points which emerge from the letters quoted or reported in the survey are as follows. 
(1) Each Region should have a single universal supply organization with local offices 
which ‘concentrate in themselves all the work of serving the enterprises . . . , examine 
the indents, compile composite indents, etc.’ (2) Such offices should not only do the 
paper work for all enterprises in their area, but have the transport and staff necessary 
to ensure physical delivery; they should also perform other services for the enterprises, 
such as selling off surpluses. On this point, some Kuibyshev supply officials go further: 


the single oblast offices of material-technical supply should accept and pay for all the commodity 
output produced by the industrial enterprises of the Region and also supply all the enterprises 
of the Region with the requisite raw materials, auxiliary materials and equipment. 


(3) Some staff members of the Moscow Institute of Economics point out that the 
‘operational’ supply plans and the more general regulation of supply relations between 


the Sovnarkhozy cannot be attempted by Gosplan, which have to concentrate 
on long-term planning. So a central Supply authority directly under the USSR 
government is aS Gosplan should, however, continue to allocate the ‘funded’ 
items (i.e. the most critical) while the new central authority should be responsible for 
the ‘planned’ items (i.e. those hitherto allocated by the Ministries which produce them). 
Several other contributions quoted also propose a central Supply agency, to supervise 
(in the opinion of some) or to have executive control over (according to others) the 
movement of producer goods between Sovnarkhozy. Some emphasize the need for 
such movement to be planned by Gosplan. (4) An assistant director of a factory wishes 
managements to have the right to refuse contracts which they consider disadvan- 
tageous. (Hitherto enterprises have been compelled to conclude contracts on the orders 
of their Ministries: the degree of conrol over their factories by the Sovnarkhozy in 
this respect will be one of the many problems to be settled.) (6) There is a complaint 
that the staffs of supply agencies are insufficiently trained on both the technical and 
commercial sides. (7) The financial sanctions for late or defective delivery are ‘utterly 
inadequate’: this is perhaps the most frequent single point made throughout the entire 
discussion in Pravda. 
Scientists 

Academicians Lavrentiev and Khristianovich point out on April 2nd that the spread 


of industry is fast whereas the evolution of teaching and research standards in science 
is slow. They therefore propose a migration eastward, which they declare themselves 
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willing to join, of teaching and research staffs from Moscow and Leningrad to provide 


acore of science staff for the new industrial areas, in particular for a new national centre 
of research in Siberia. They also propose that the projected Engineering-Technical 
Committee of the government be named the Scientific-Technical Committee, and 
that amongst its functions be the protection of freedom in science and the abolition 
of pseudo-scientific institutions. 

Three scientists and an economist, writing on April 8th, declare that a powerful 
central scientific body is necessary to aan the general volume of work done 
in the research centres of national importance. This function, they say, has hitherto 
been discharged by the Ministry of Finance, whose method has been to add mechani- 
cally each year a few per cent to the funds allocated in the previous year to such 
institutions. 

Some senior research and teaching technologists from Leningrad point out on 
April 12th that the scientific and technical associations have seriously declined in 
membership and value since they were removed from the aegis of the Ministries two 
years ago and placed under the Trade Unions. Now is the time, they declare, to 
free them of this organizational incubus so that they may associate effectively with 
the chief industries of each Region, issuing their own journals and sharing some 
responsibility for the award of academic degrees. 

Bardin, Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences and the leading Soviet metallur- 
gist, approves (April 28th) the proposals for big research centres in the new industrial 
areas, but not until the existing local branches of the USSR Academy of Sciences and 
the Republic Academies of Sciences are adequately staffed and equipped. For each 
of the main industries there should be (a) one or more research centres under the USSR. 
Academy having the function of linking pure work in physics and chemistry with 
applied work, and concerned with long-term problems; (b) a number of technological 
research institutions engaged on problems of a national scale, and of such calibre and 
status as to set the tone for (c) the more local research institutions in the industry, which 
should be under the Sovnarkhozy and in close touch with strong factory laboratories. 
Bardin sees the establishment of adequate works laboratories, with salary scales not 
lower than in teaching, as the greatest need in the re-organization of research. Their 
salary scales and equipment, he says, are the answer to the problem of getting scientific 
workers out of Moscow and Leningrad and into the factories. But a migration should 
not be too abrupt: big concentrations of research institutes are essential for cross- 
fertilization. Sevelev’s proposal (made on April 19th) to set up Technological Academies 
at the expense of the Academies of Sciences is dangerous. 

Kapitza, who has more knowledge of Western science than most of his colleagues, 
points out on May 4th that British and American experience proves the necessity of 
organizing research along the lines of very large industrial corporations, and that the 


‘new Engineering-Technical Committee must therefore be strong enough to replace 


the Soviet Ministries in this respect. The specialization of research institutions, mainly 
academic, which took place in the nineteenth century, was supplemented after the 
first world war by increasingly specialized and extensive research centres within or 
budding off from industry. In Russia these are the industrial research institutes of the 
Ministries. Since the second world war a third stage of this evolution has appeared : this 
may be called ‘complex research’ or ‘problem research’, e.g. on nuclear-powered 
aircraft. Normally the side most immediately concerned in the problem draws in 
other research and design centres, with the powerful backing of its Ministry. But more 
stable and personal contacts are necessary, and the present abolition of many Ministries 
provides an opportunity as well as a difficulty. Research organizations which include 
many specializations should be established, like the one on oxygen. In addition to 
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such ‘subject’ centres there should be Lager wl centres or, if 
necessary, temporary clusters of research institutions, including laboratories, desi 

offices and experimental factories, for a specific complex research job. Such a ine 
could be set up on a national scale or within a Region for a few months or years, and 


. .. may be likened to a mobile fighting force constituted from units of various arms. This 
force is given definite operational tasks, and after their completion it is again re-constituted in 
accordance with the requirements of the next task. 


The Engineering-Technical Committee is the proper HQ for forming such task 
forces. The ‘subject’ research institutions have their own important work to do, but 
even in pure science there is a trend towards the ‘problem’ approach. 

The last of the weightier articles on science is by Topchiev (secretary of the Academy) 
and Kirillin (head of the Science and Education department of the Central Committee) 
on May 7th. Their main point is the absurdity of any attempt to plan the 3000 research 
institutions and 800 alee educational institutions, with a total scientific staff of 
240,000, from a single centre. They take up and develop, very tentatively, a number 
of suggestions to the effect that the research institution which enjoys the highest 
standing in its subject should become the focal centre of work in that field; other 
institutions could send in their plans of work, which it would circulate to all for infor- 
mation purposes; it could publish a journal and perhaps develop other functions as 
the office-centre of the subject. The authors pose the question: to whom should these 
leading institutions be responsible? and they reply that that is a separate question, 
and perhaps not of much importance. They admit that such institutions might show 
tendencies to monopoly. But Topchiev and Kirillin are clearly feeling their way to 
something like the science of the countries where the State knows its place, and the 
self-government of professional scientific associations. 


The ‘inculcation’ problem 

Articles by technologists tend to concentrate upon the functions of the proposed 
Engineering-Technical Committee (henceforth ETC) and the place of industrial 
research and design in the new system. These questions are considered in relation to 
a Soviet concept which has become prominent over the past ten years, namely, the 
‘inculcation (vnedreniye) of new technology’. 

Maksarev, Deputy-Chairman of the present Gostekhnika (State Committee for 
Technology, of which the proposed ETC is to be an improved version, and which is 
itself a reconstruction of a previous government committee for ‘inculcation’) reviews 
the lessons of centralized inculcation (April 11th). Gostekhnika prepares an investment 
policy designed to accelerate technical progress, but the economic planners refuse to 
allocate sufficient resources. The new Committee should therefore not draw up 
inculcation plans itself but stimulate the Sovnarkhozy and larger factories to give due 
attention to new technology in their plans, and should simultaneously influence 
Gosplan in the same direction, while concentrating in its own activities on disseminat- 
ing throughout the new Economic Regions, in all their languages, information on 
foreign and domestic technical advances, the availability of new machines and materials, 
etc. The ETC should directly supervise only the most critical and difficult inculcation 
operations, employing for this purpose temporary working parties representing all 
the interests and specializations concerned; and should leave the co-ordination of 
research and designing, so far as is possible, to the institutions of highest national 
status in each industry. The general tone, and many of the specific proposals, of 
Maksarev’s article are similar to those of Kapitza or Topchiev and Kirillin. 

Engineer Sevelev (April 19th) is impatient with Maksarev for wanting yet another 
impotent inculcation Committee: experience shows that without executive authority 
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over research and i and powers of financing, the ETC will be useless. To put 
industrial research under the Sovnarkhozy would also be mistaken, for they will misuse 
the research staffs for purposes of immediate increase of production. Technological 
institutes now under the Academies of Sciences and Ministries should be re-grouped 
into Technological Academies for particular industries, on the lines of the present 
Academy of Medical Sciences. Research institutes in the same field should form 
national Associations. 

Gosplan, as a body able to allocate finance and resources, should be in charge of the 
technical research institutions, in the opinion of Osada, head of the national Tube 
Research Institute at Dnepropetrovsk (April 26th). The Sovnarkhozy will misuse 
research for ‘localist’ purposes, and the ETC is unlikely to be a competent authority 
over research centres. 

Under the Sovnarkhoz system, who will decide on a new type of tractor and see 
to its production?—ask two designers at the Kharkov Tractor Works (May 3rd). 
Nobody, according to what Maksarev proposes. The ETC must have the executive 
authority to make such decisions and implement them, when the Ministries are no 
longer there to do so. 

The Sovnarkhozy should have at all their factories small working parties for incul- 
cation, in the joint opinion of a worker, manager and economist (May 3rd). 

Some designers at the Kramatorsk Engineering Works (May sth) are alarmed at 
the schemes of some of the big Sovnarkhozy which have been published, for these 
show a research and a design institute attached to each industrial Board. This would 
denude the factories of such staff. Indeed, the present central and specialist desi 
bureaux should be abolished, and their staff put in the bigger factories, mc shany. 
atmosphere is more conducive to practical and rapid work. Such central guidance as 
is needed of both industrial research and design should be firmly in the hands of a 
strong ETC. 

These and other contributions show the main alternatives envisaged as, on the one 
hand, the relatively loose form of organization exemplified by Maksarev, depending 
for co-ordination on the authority enjoyed by the research and design institutions 
of the highest professional standing, with the central planners conducting an investment 
policy + is well-informed in the technological sphere; and on the other hand, 
a central ‘inculcation’ body with executive powers. The profit motive and a pricing 
system are not mentioned by anybody in the Pravda discussion asa means of encouraging 
‘inculcation’. One effect, in this sphere, of the fact that managements are more con- 
cerned with fulfilling their output plans than with financial results, is illustrated by 
P. Duvanov, an Instructor in Advanced Methods employed by the Ministry of Building 
Materials, who writes (May sth) that he visits the Ministry’s brickworks, where he 
works alongside the men, teaching them quick methods— 

But things not infrequently turn out like this: the managers are convinced that the method is 

good, but have no intention of introducing it because they are afraid that their brick output 

plan will be raised. 
Duvanov’s solution is that the ETC should have agents at the factories with powers 
to compel managements to introduce proved new methods. 


Finance and Economics 

An article by the Minister of Finance (April 29th) does not go further, in effect, 
than the Theses do on pricing. The Union budget will continue to get most of its 
tevenue from the Profits Tax and the Turnover Tax (which will henceforth be collected 
from the producers). The RSFSR budget is expected to rise by 150 per cent and the 
Ukraine’s budget by a third, under the new system. 
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The Chairman of the State Bank, which issues all short-term credits, notes that 
its activities will be affected by the greatly increased scope for inter-enterprise trans- 
actions. The Bank is now lending 3 billion rubles a year in loans of over one million 
rubles for ‘inculcation’ purposes, but each such loan has to be sanctioned by the 
enterprise’s Ministry. The increased powers of economic decision to be enjoyed by 
enterprises, and by local soviets, will need some changes in the Bank’s activities 
May 4th). 

' These a cautious articles exhaust the contributions on finance. The economists 
are even less forthcoming, at least in Pravda. Ostrovitianov, who is still the quasi- 
official doyen of the economists, has a lengthy article on April 26th in which he 
says very little. His opening attack upon a desire for workers’ councils to control 
industry, and his closing attack upon ‘foreign economists’ who would like to see 
inter-factory relations governed by competition and prices, are the least uninteresting 
parts. All he has to say on pricing is an impeccable observation on rationality: 

In the new conditions great significance attaches to the working out of the most rational and 

economically well founded system of prices for producer goods amd consumer goods. 


He expects economists to have more access to statistics and the right to have special 
collections of statistical data made for their researches. 

An ingenious but scarcely practical proposal is made by an economist (April 8th): 
each Sovnarkhoz should number its own Region as zone 1, the contiguous Economic 
Regions as zone 2, the next ring as zone 3 and further Regions as zone 4. All contracts 
for supplies from zones 3 and 4 must be sanctioned by the Sovnarkhoz, which will 
encourage its factories to stick to zone 1 and continually study zone 2 for sources 
alternative to zones 3 and 4. 

This exhausts the independent contributions by economists to the discussion in 
Pravda. 


Trade Unions 

The main discussions on the Trade Unions in relation to the change took place in 
the newspaper Trud, but Pravda contributions reflect the general agreement on a need 
to amalgamate the Unions of associated industries in order to reduce the office staffs 
and paper administration and to make them fit in more conveniently with territorial 
industrial administration. The Soviet Trade Unions, in contrast to the British, are 
essentially creatures of a political party; it is unlikely that their slight and remote 
experience of independent growth has left much trace, so the apparent assumption 
in the discussion that it was natural to tailor their structure to fit the re-organization 
may well be genuine. (How many of the 47 million members regard Union 
structure as their concern is another matter.) 

Grishin, the party’s new Trade Union leader, contributed on April 2nd an article 
anaemic enough to be worthy of his predecessor Shvernik. He blames the centralized 
administration of industry, which necessitated a parallel structure of the Trade Unions, 
for their ineffectiveness. He hopes that their re-organization to fit the new industrial 
system will make them more effective. 

A specific suggestion, by a factory director, appears two days later: there should 
be a single Trade Union for the USSR, with a section in each Economic Region. This 
plan is supported by a local Union official on April 15th: he anticipates the criticism 
that the Unions will thus lose their ‘trade’ character by saying they have already 
done so, because the Ministry or division of a Ministry to which each Union is a 
counterpart includes many subsidiary activities. 


When several officials of the Iron and Steel Ministry propose (April 24th) that the 


Sovnarkhozy should have departments of labour and safety, they are in effect urging 
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that the primary functions of the Trade Unions, what we should call personnel 
management, be frankly taken over by the new industrial administration. Arguments 
for and against a single Union are cited in a round-up on the question (April 29th): 
one of the opinions noted is for the ‘lower’ Union committees to be given powers to 
make decisions that are binding on the management and to have powers in the spheres 
of wages, overtime, leave and safety. On May 4th Pravda noticed two articles in the 
new issue of the monthly Sotsialistichesky Trud, one of which (by the director of one 
of the larger works) demands a central Ministry of Labour with powers to enforce 
its instructions ‘on questions of labour and wages’. Such a suggestion has much in 
common with that for the one big Union. 


A ‘departmentalist’ gold rush 

Lack of co-ordination within areas is illustrated in many spheres. Here we take 
prospecting as an example. It may be recalled that Bulganin went out of his way at 
the XX Congress to praise the geologists, justifiably so far as their results are concerned, 
but the cost is evidently high. A Chief Hydrologist writes (May 6th) that drilling is 
anarchical: over a hundred institutions in Moscow send out drilling parties, dozens of 
which may sometimes be found, working independently, at one spot. An East Siberian 
geologist accuses prospecting teams of ignoring any deposits they may find that are 
outside the sphere of their own Ministry (April sth). There were 600 pias 
expeditions in Kazakhstan last year, each with its own office staff (April 24th). The 
anarchy of the prospecting rush as it strikes local scientists and officials is described 
in articles from Yakutia (April 15th) and Tadjikstan (April 17th). The president of the 
Kazakhstan Academy of Sciences (May 7th) and the senior secretary of the party 
in Kirgizia (May 4th) want a central Ministry of Geology but, in the main, full local 
control of prospecting, the Ministry to provide technical assistance. Some Urals 
geologists write on the need for a single geological authority for the whole Urals 
area, straddling several Sovnarkhozy, to avoid a ‘localist’ anarchy (May 7th). 


Potential wealth 

Party congresses and Supreme Soviet sessions, with their recitals by delegates of 
local economic achievements and possibilities, tend to create a general impression of 
great potential wealth in process of vigorous actualization. The present discussion 
ae an even stronger impression of the same kind, perhaps because the potentiali- 
ties are sometimes stated incidentally to special arguments, though they are also 
often stated in support of claims by an area for its own Fave ty The party 
secretary of Krasnoyarsk Krai (central Siberia), claiming on April 18th the necessity 
for the Krai to have its own Sovnarkhoz, protests against the plan for completion of 
the first stage of the Bratsk hydro-electric station before the Krasnoyarsk station, as 
this will delay exploitation of the immense natural resources of the Krai, chiefly in 
metals, coal and timber. On May 4th he is accused of distorting the technical facts, 
in an authoritative article by the party secretary of Irkutsk province (in which the 
Bratsk project is situated), the Chief Engineer of the Bratsk project, and other experts. 
The point at issue is whether the two projects, which together are eventually to 
provide 40 billion kwh. (equal to two~ of the present total British output) should 
both have their first stages completed in 1962, or the Krasnoyarsk project a little later— 
which they maintain is necessary for hydrological reasons (both schemes are in the 
upper basin of the Yenesei). This hurry to set great natural resources in motion has 
its long-term costs, as is pointed out in another article, which preceded this particular 
controversy, by Engineer A. Markin (April 12th) who is concerned to point out 
the wastes incurred in the present policy of electric power development. He also 
enumerates potential mi and agricultural riches that may be lost by over-hasty 
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decisions on the inundation of certain very large areas, but to the outside observer 
(who may consider the hydro-electric schemes concerned to be somewhat visionary) his 
enumeration emphasizes the extent of his country’s natural resources. For many 
Russian readers of Pravda, however, the single point in these three articles most 
likely to strike an immediate response is Markin’s statement that the central Ministries’ 
desire to control the electricity supplies of their own factories has gone to such lengths 
that power stations multiply in the new towns while their inhabitants are condemned 
to paraffin lamps. 
5. THE SUPREME SOVIET 


The seventh session of the USSR Supreme Soviet met on May 7th—t1oth. In his 
Report Khrushchov brought up a number of the objections to points in his Theses, but 
on the whole he tended to ask for confidence in the new system rather than to defend 
his proposals by argument. Of the new points he made, the following are the chief 
ones. Certain central Ministries should be retained, at least until the new system was 
well established. These Ministries would not (apparently) run any of the enterprises 
in their industries. The transition to the new system should be completed by the end 
of June. The discussion had shown a preference for the use of existing administrative 
boundaries, but where these needed alteration in detail this should be considered 
after the transition. It was necessary to steer between the extremes of over-large 
Economic Regions like Silvinsky’s West Siberia proposal, and a Sovnarkhoz for every 
oblast. A draft scheme for 68 Regions in the RSFSR, 11 in the Ukraine and one in 
each other Union Republic, was in the hands of the Deputies; it might, however, 
be best to leave the decisions as to what to do within the Republics to their own Sup- 
reme Soviets. 

Enterprises had hitherto been grouped into four degrees of administrative status: 
Union (under a central authority), Union-Republic (under joint central and Republic 
authority), Republic (under Republic authority) and Local (under a local soviet). 
= henceforth be two degrees: Union-Republic (i.e. under the Sovnarkhozy) 
and 

There is no mention of executive powers for lan in the Report: the nearest 
Khrushchov comes to this is 


Gosplan must exercise supervision (osushchestvlyat kontrol) over the strict observance of state 
discipline as regards deliveries of industrial products 


which means no more in Russian than it does in English. Gosek was to be abolished, 
as previously indicated, and all the plans would now be based upon and arise from 
the Regions and Republics, Gosplan testing them for national consistency. Production 
of machine-tools would henceforth be planned by customers and by purpose (instead 
of by types and quantities): the consequent increased output of special-purpose 
machines would enable the USSR to modernize, for pn its own automobile 
industry in addition to equipping the new automobile works in China. The present 
position was that the Chinese factories were better equipped than any automobile 
works in the USSR itself. 

The highly specialized central organizations for industrial construction and installa- 
tion, whose break-up had been feared by some participants in the discussion, could 
be based upon the main areas of their work. 

Senior industrial research institutes would be under the surviving central industrial 
Ministries or the industrial departments of Gosplan. Suggestions to call the new 
central inculcation body the Scientific-Technical Committee (instead of Engineering- 
Technical) were acceptable: its functions would be information, supervision (kontrol) 
of inculcation and help to Gosplan: it would have a small permanent staff, which 
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would act as the constant nucleus for a changing guest staff of inventors, etc. There 
should be similar committees at Republic level, and with some of the Sovnarkhozy. 
In the field of finance, the Sovnarkhozy should have power ‘to plan finance, to re- 
distribute profit and working capital’ within their Regions, and to “build up financial 
reserves’, subject to such national p as the financing of large investments in 
Kazakhstan, which would be pe through the Union Budget. 

Thirty-one Deputies spoke on the Report: 21 of them were political leaders of 
Economic Regions and the remainder comprised some Ministers, the RSFSR 
Premier, the metallurgist Academician Bardin, the leaders of the Trade Unions and 
the Young Communist League, and some workers. Khrushchov made a reply in 
conclusion but none of his colleagues in the top party leadership spoke. 

The speeches by leaders of Regions gave details of their proposed Sovnarkhoz 
structure and resources. The sizes of the Ukraine’s eleven Economic Regions, for 
example, range from 400,000 to 1.5 million industrial workers. These s es are 
chiefly of interest for the strong disagreement expressed by Leni Moscow 
Oblast, Kazakhstan, Sverdlovsk, Kemerovo and the Ukraine with the proposal to 
retain some Republic Ministries, which they were sure would get in the way of the 
Sovnarkhozy. The Ukrainians appear to have had most heart-searchings on this point. 
They deployed their Minister of the coal industry, Zasyadko, who had argued at 
the Ukrainian CC meeting reported in Pravda on April 28th that Ministries of the 
Coal and Oil industries would not get in the way of the Sovnarkhozy, but who now 
declared forcibly that, after trying hard to find some useful sphere of action for attenu- 
ated Ministries, he could not see what they could do that the Sovnarkhozy could not 
do better. He went on to say that the same applied to the USSR industrial Ministries: 
how would those to be retained, without their enterprises, differ from departments 
of Gosplan, other than in preserving the Ministerial remoteness from reality which 
they would lose if Gosplan absorbed them? 

Academician Bardin insisted on the necessity of two strong central agencies, 
whether they were called Ministries or not, for operation and construction in the iron 
and steel industry. The United States iron and steel industry was doing well, he said, 
and it was run by national, not local, corporations. 

Two of the smaller republics wanted to preserve certain of their own Ministries: 
Azerbaijan its Oil Ministry, which it was very glad to have acquired in 1954, and 
Kirgizia its Ministry of Road Transport, because of the special importance of its 
roads in the absence of railways. 

It was decided, on Khrushchov’s recommendation, to let the Republics decide for 

A very lively fear of ‘localism’ in Regions upon which they eavily 
for supplies, was expressed by several speakers. Sate, for example, was concerned 
for the future of its cotton industry now that the Uzbeks would no doubt be setti 
up more of their own mills. Zotov, the USSR Minister of the Food industry, w 
that so important a product as vitamins, to the building up of which his Ministry 
had devoted great attention, was now threatened: the Sovnarkhozy in whose areas 
the vitamin factories lay were going to treat them cavalierly, according to the details 
that had reached him of their schemes. Bykov, a Deputy who works at one of the 
big Moscow machine-tool factories, said: 


The hydraulic part of our machine-tools is extremely important. We get the apparatus from 
the Kharkov ‘Gidroapparat’ Works, which has specialized in this for many years. But lately 
it has become known to us that their Works has been told by their local leaders not to bother 
with sending out the hydro-apparatus and to increase the supply for its future Economic 
Region. And we are already feeling the draught, comrades! This sort of thing will make every 
Economic Region organize its, sometimes petty, production of components . . . 
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Kazakhstan, Turkmenia and Bashkiria expressed an acute need for engineers for 
the anticipated industrial development, whereas Armenia declared itself well supplied 
with technical cadres. 

Yasnov, head of the RSFSR Government, said it had been decided to t all 
the Autonomous Republics and Krais (of which there are 14 and 6 respectively in the 
Russian Federation) their own Sovnarkhozy (thus North Ossetia will have one, 
and so will Krasnoyarsk Krai), and most Oblasts too. The Ministry agencies and staffs 
now in these areas would largely be taken over by the Sovnarkhozy, and it was much 
to be hoped that they would co-operate well. It was intended to hand over to the 
local soviets 


all enterprises producing local building materials, bakeries, most of the needle trades, the 
confectionary and the meat and dairy industry, and in a number of cases furniture factories 
whose sales are entirely within the oblast. 


A Deputy from Karaganda in the Kazakh Republic declared it was already painfull 
semmm that the local industrial realities and problems were remote from he Sov. 
narkhoz headquarters (500 miles distant). 

The new points made by Khrushchov in his reply to the discussion were as follows: 
The central Ministries of the defence industries were being kept to ensure continuity 
in the transition: all their enterprises were being put under the Sovnarkhozy, and 
Gosplan would not have any a for these industries (which could, presum- 
ably, thus easily be absorbed, as departments, by Gosplan in due course—as Zasyadko 
wanted done without delay). New legislation would have to be prepared to simplify 
the Ministry of State Auditing and in relation to contract deliveries and arbitration. 
Perhaps penalties for late deliveries should be imposed upon officials responsible (as 
well as upon the enterprises): fines, demotion and restitution of damage caused 
(nachet) might be considered. 

The legislation passed on May roth ‘On Further Improvement of the Organization 
of Administration of Industry and Construction’ contains the following points not 
stated above. Instructions issued by a Sovnarkhoz may be countermanded by the 
government of the Republic in which it is situated or by the USSR government. 
The central industrial Ministries to be kept are: Aircraft industry, Defence industry, 
Radio-technical industry, Shipbuilding, Chemicals, Power stations, Medium 
machine-building and Transport construction. Of these, the first six are to fulfil their 
functions (of technological policy and planning) through the Sovnarkhozy, which 
presumably take over the enterprises.‘ 

J. MILLER 
Glasgow 


1 Academician Vinter has an article on the 23rd insisting on the retention of the Ministry of 
Power Stations, because the grid now coming into being from the Western frontier to the Urals 
was as much a national service as the railways or post office. His whole point, however, is that this 
Ministry is thus unlike all the other Ministries of industrial production. 

2 If there was in fact an aggravation at that time of this chronic disease of Soviet industry, it 
may be connected with the pressure upon supplies arising from the heavy overloading of the 

lan in that period, which in turn may have been due to the increased competition for resources 
een consumption and investment, and the decline in the authority of the central political 
leadership and its State Planning Committee vis-a-vis the Ministries (cf. Baibakov at the XX Con- 
gress). Whatever the full explanation may be of the apparently increasing autarchy of the Ministries, 
much of the cause may lie in the sheer structural necessities of a controlled economy. The anthro- 
pologists’ dictum about bride-price ‘the kin roads are the cattle roads’—may have its counterpart 
in the anthropology of modern industry—‘the file roads are the supply roads’. 
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3 The average rail haul of coal rose by 35 klms. in the single year 1956, according to Beschev. 
An economic geograp » writing elsewhere in the discussion, gives the average rail freight haul 
. in 1940, 722 in 1950 and 766 in 1955 (Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957, no. 4, 


in the USSR as 700 
. $8). 

. * Whether all the enterprises, is not entirely clear. What happens to the enterprises of the last 
two Ministries is not stated. Khrushchov did not deny, in his interview with the American news- 
paper men published in Pravda on May 14th, that the Ministry of Medium Machine-Building 
was responsible for atomic plant. The other Ministry, which is the railway building agency, would 
have the most mobile specialized plant in the USSR, which by its nature could scarcely be 
handled by the Sovnarkhozy. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF REPUBLICAN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BEFORE THE DECENTRALIZATION 


(i) The Third Session of the Fourth Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 

Art first glance the recent session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR seems little 
different from earlier sessions. The Third Session of the Fourth Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR lasted only three days, March 12th—14th. The first day saw the report 
of the Mandates Commission on the various bye-elections held since the Second 
Session of the Fourth Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR - poe 1956. This was 
followed by the adoption of the usual brief formal agenda—the adoption of the 
State Plan and State Budget for 1957, formation of new standing Commissions, 
ratification of the constitution of the Karelian Autonomous Republic,! ratification of 
the decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, the enlargement 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, and the election of the Sup- 
reme Court of the RSFSR. The first day saw the reports of M. A. Yasnov (Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers) on the State Plan, I. I. Fadeyev (Minister of Finance) 
on the State Budget, and I. M. Skachkov (Chairman of the Budget Commission). 
Discussion on these reports covered no more than two and a half days and only 
39 deputies (including two Ministers), about 5 per cent of the total, participated in 
the discussion. The third day’s sitting concluded in the customary fashion with the 
replies of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers and the Finance Minister and 
the adoption of the State Plan and Budget, the ratification of the decrees of the 
Presidium and the constitution of the Karelian Autonomous? Republic. The only 
other business was the election of four new Standing Commissions of the Supreme 
Soviet (each of 25 members); Industry and Transport, Agriculture, Public Education 
and Culture, and Health and Social Maintenance. 

But behind the traditional pattern of the Soviet fulfilling with unparliamentary 
efficiency its role as a ratifying agency of decisions taken elsewhere, changes are 
discernible. First, the debate was much freer and more critical than in previous years. 
The achievements of the plan in the direction of rapid industrial and agricultural 
development were admitted but less dwelt on, while the shortcomings of the plan 
and of the individual Ministries, especially in such matters as housing construction, 
social services and transport facilities, were sharply and repeatedly criticized. Secondly, 
the government was much more responsive to criticisms voiced in the debate. 

e tone of the debate was set by the Budget Commission report (given by the 
Chairman, I. M. Skachkov) in which both the Finance Ministry and the Finance 
Departments of Local Soviets were criticized for their failure to make full use of the 

ssibilities of the budget. The report urged the revision of the budget to provide 

or additional revenue of 92.5 million rubles and for appropriate increases in expendi 
ture. The speeches that followed were sharply criticial of the failure of the govern- 
ment generally and of various individual Ministries to provide proper living quarters, 
hospital and clinical facilities, etc. Thus in Vladimir a large tractor works had been 
built in recent years and a large worker’s settlement, but the Ministry of Tractors and 
Agricultural Machinery had neglected to build either hospitals or clinics.* Various 
deputies criticized the USSR Ministry of Transport and the USSR Ministry of 
Construction for failure to develop local sources of building materials.5 The existing 
method of each Ministry doing most of its own construction work was criticized— 
it produced artifical shortages, waste, and a great range in costs of construction. 
It was surely not normal when one ton of plaster of Paris from the USSR Ministry 
of Construction factory in 1956 cost 71 r. 50 kop., while one ton from the factory 
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of the USSR Ministry of Transport Construction cost 49 r. 90 kop., although they 
were both using the same gypsum deposit !® 

A deputy from the Tartar ASSR, N. I. Golubev, complained of the wastage of 
time and money taken up by the numerous visits to departments centred in Moscow. 
In 1956 alone from the republican organizations of the Tartar Republic there went 
up to Moscow on 306 occasions more than 200 persons, who in all spent 2,500 man- 
days in Moscow. Deputy G. N. Konopasov, Chelyabinsk Oblast, complained of 
the large number of central organizations with their own agencies in the city that 
were all concerned with the production of building materials.? A woman deputy from 
Saratov, M. S. Obraztsova, asserted that notwii ding the fact that there were 
now in Saratov over 3,000 doctors and that medical services and health had vastly 
improved, the growth of nurseries and creches was far too slow. She felt this was 
because most of this type of construction was now left to individual Ministries and 
many Ministries were little interested in this problem and consequently failed to fulfil 
their plansin this matter year after year. The samedeputy criticized the RSFSR Ministry 
of Trade for neglecting to develop retail branches in the localities and villages, and 
for failing to recognize how rapidly the demands of the villagers for a wide range of 
manufactured goods was developing.* Another woman deputy, A. V. Makarycheva, 
from the Primorsky Krai, underlined some of the major difficulties of the housing 
problem in post-war Russia—the combination of overcrowding inherited from pre- 
war days, war destruction, and the rapid development of cities in the post-war 
period. Thus, while the housing fund of the city of Voroshilov had increased 10 per 


cent since 1945, the population of the city had grown by 52 per cent.? The speech also 
indicates another facet of recent Soviet housing construction, i.e. the growing im- 
portance of individual house construction, by means of which 1,500 flats and 2,500 
individual houses are to be built in the Krai in 1957. But this is far from sufficient. 
“We request the RSFSR Ministries of Foodstuffs, Automobile Transport and High- 


ways, and Agriculture, and the USSR Ministry of Railways to finance better the 
construction of housing for their workers situated in the Primorsky Krai.’ 

The commonest criticism in the speeches of the various deputies was on housing 
construction. Despite the fact that the RSFSR built 45 per cent more housing in 1956 
than in 19551° and the fact that 1,722,000 square metres of housing, 60 per cent more 
than in 1956, is to be constructed in 1957,'! the shortage is still desperate, and with 
increased opportunity of discussion on this question, the deputies seized every oppor- 
tunity to bring up the shortages of their own localities, and several made special pleas 
for increasing budgetary allocations to meet these deficiencies. 

The increased sensitiveness to criticism on the part of the Government was shown 
by the acceptance of most of the demands for increased budgetary allocations. 
Increased allocations were made for furniture construction, roof-lining, and some other 
items. Allocations for housing construction, schools, hospitals and cultural institutions 
were also increased, the increase of 51.66 million rubles being shared by 3 Autono- 
mous Republics, 3 Krais, 12 Oblasts, 2 City Soviets (Molotov and Chelyabinsk) and 
one Autonomous Region.!* Suggestions made in the debate as to the better use of 
local resources were to be referred to the RSFSR Gosplan which was to investigate 
and report back to the Council of Ministers. Criticisms of individual Ministries were 
to be passed on to them. 

The debate, perhaps more than the debate of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
provides a pow pwr of specific information about living conditions and construction 
in the various localities of the Russian Republic and highlights some of the 
difficulties of local Soviet organs in dealing with the semi-autonomous centralized 
All-Union and Republican Ministries. It also reveals the sharpening demand 
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for the early satisfaction of basic consumer needs such as housing, household 
necessities, social services, transport, etc., which the drive for industrialization in the 
pre-war and post-war years has left somewhat neglected. Finally, like the last two 
sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, it indicates that the role of the Soviet 
is gradually changing and while still essentially a ratifying agency and not yet a 
policy-making body in the real sense of the term, it is becoming quite effective as an 
agency for criticism of administrative shortcomings. 


(ii) Elections to Local Soviets 


The elections to the Sixth Local Soviets of the USSR took place on three successive 
Sundays in March: on March 3rd in Russia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, 
Moldavia, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan and Turkmenia; on March roth in Kazakhstan, 
Latvia, Azerbaijan, Kirgizia, Estonia and Armenia; and on March 17th in Georgia. 
The elections covered all levels of local government: Village and Settlement Soviets, 
City Raion Soviets, City Soviets, Raion ee District) Soviets, National Okrug 
Soviets, Autonomous Oblast Soviets, Oblast (Provincial) Soviets, and Krai Soviets 
(in the RSFSR only). In all some 1,526,723 deputies were elected to 59,094 local 
Soviets, all directly elected from single member constituencies of varying sizes. 
In all cases candidates were elected for a two-year term. 


As the first elections to be held since the XX Party Co: these elections are of 
unusual interest and importance. The XX Congress foreshadowed, and later Party and 
Government decisions have partly realized, a considerable broadening of the scope of 
local government, especially in the sphere of the direction of agriculture and local 
industry. The XX Congress also raised, much more strongly than in the past, basic 
shortcomings in Soviet democracy, in the anna e socialist legality, and in 
respect for individual rights. Both these factors were clearly reflected in the election 
material in the Soviet press during January, February and March.'3 

Many articles and letters in the press in these months referred not only to the in- 
creased role of local Soviet organs but to the need to enlarge and clarify their powers, 
for example, in control over ce and local industry, and in initiating development 
of local resources. A good example is the article “Questions which ought to be 
decided on the spot’ by A. Kushnerova, a deputy of the Lvov Oblast Soviet, published 
in Izvestia March 7th 1957. This article complains that the deputies of ‘city, raion and 
even oblast Soviets are tied hand and foot to decisions and instructions of Republican 
organs’, and ‘hence unnecessary clerical work obstructs the quick examination 
of the applications of citizens to satisfy their well-founded requests’. The many 
examples quoted in the article indicate the extent to which the raion and oblast 
Soviets are still restricted in taking decisions on such matters as the sale of houses, 
reduction of the obligatory supply of livestock products by collective farmers suffering 
from natural calamities or nie rsonal hardship, and reduction of debt obligations. 
To overcome these difficulties the article suggests a broadening of the powers of 
local Soviets, especially giving the Executive Committee of Oblast Soviets control 
over local branches of the Agricultural and Civic Banks. Such a reform, it is held, 
would raise the responsibility of local Soviets towards their work and also remove 
much of the present red tape from the examination of citizens’ requests.1* The 
restricted financial autonomy of local Soviets is raised by several correspondents. 
For example, I. Provorov, Chairman of the Uglich Raion Soviet Executive Com- 
mittee, in a letter to Izvestia January 26th 1957, complains that in his district 81.6 pet 
cent of the total budget allocations are outside the control of local government 
authorities and that the only items really controlled by the Raion Soviet are adminis- 
trative expenses, field trips, and repairs to capital equipment. 
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The question of strengthening the democratic basis of Soviet government came 
up in various ways during the recent elections. Editorial comment brought out the 
more obvious improvementsin the functioning of the local Soviets, stressing such things 
as the more regular meeting of Executive Committees, the increase in reporting back 
to electors by deputies, and the role of the Standing Commissions of the Local 
Soviets in activizing deputies and bringing them into closer contact with the needs of 
the people. Thus Sovetskaya Rossia February 19th, reported that during the second 
half of 1956, 87.6 per cent of all local Soviets in the RSFSR met at their fixed times, 
92.9 per cent of Executive Committees rendered regular account of their work to their 
Soviet and 78.7 per cent of deputies reported back to their electorate. Local Soviets 
in 1956 had something in the vicinity of 245,000 Standing Commissions in which 
over one million deputies and 1.3 million activists were assisting in the work of 
government. The Leningrad City Soviet, for example, had 13 Standing Commissions 
involving 219 deputies and 4000 activists.5 Standing Commissions of Local Soviets 
in the RSFSR covered more than 25 different fields, but the most frequent ones 
covered Budget, Agriculture, Industry, Cultural Activities, Road Construction, 
Welfare, Housing, Public Education, Health, and Trade.!® The increasing representa- 
tiveness of the Soviets was also stressed. Within the limits of the formula ‘the best 
people are chosen as candidates’, there seems to have been a greater effort made to 
extend representation of non-party people, women, industrial workers and collective 
farmers; as against intellectuals, party officials and party members. This effort resulted 
in some slight modification in the composition fi the newly elected Soviets. Thus in 
the RSFSR, of the 844,000 deputies elected, 332,640 were women, 29,440 more than 
were elected in 1955; 460,139 were non-party, 35,814 more than were elected in 1955; 
while 508,946 were industrial workers or collective farmers, 70,032 more than in 
1955. In the Moscow Soviet the number of women deputies increased from 316 to 
377; non-party delegates from 313 to 386; industrial workers and collective farmers 
from 220 to 346.17 Throughout the USSR the percentage of women deputies elected 
to the new Soviets varied from 31.5 per cent in Armenia to 42.1 per cent in Moldavia; 
the percentage of non-party'® deputies varied from 40.4 per cent in Armenia to 
67.86 per cent in Lithuania; while the percentage of industrial workers and collective 
farmers varied from 50.87 per cent in Estonia to 67.9 per cent in Moldavia.!” 

Two questions which are normally considered basic to democratic elections are 
freedom to nominate candidates and the right of choice at the election itself. On 
neither question does the material in the Soviet press throw sufficient light. It is a matter 
to be regretted that the various Soviet newspapers give so little attention to the 
process of pre-selection. As in the case of previous elections, a good deal of material 
pm published about the activities of the ‘agitators’ and their duty towards the 

ectorate. 


One contemporary economic development which has increased the arduousness of 
the agitators’ task is the development of the virgin lands and the consequent rapid 
creation of new electoral districts. Thus in the Altai Krai (RSFSR), the number of 
electoral districts increased from 152 to 190 between the 1955 and 1957 elections, 
while in the same Krai 632 new electoral divisions for the raion Soviets were 
between 1955 and 1957.24 


There were occasional references to the process of nomination by ‘collectives’ 
or groups of workers, farmers, army units etc., but these were often too general 
to be of much use. Thus Pravda of February 24th refers to thousands of meetings of 
electors and prospective candidates taking place in Moscow. M. Tarasov, in his 
article in Partiinaya Zhizn?? states that ‘each candidate was thoroughly discussed in 
humerous pre-selection meetings’, and that a characteristic of the campaign was the 
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8 
‘particularly searching approach to the nomination of candidates’. Candidates were 
oO on all sides, not merely in factories and in meetings of workers and em- 
ployees, not merely in general meetings of collective farms, but in the work brigades. 
The workers were interested in everything, in the attitude of the proposed candidate 
to production, in his political activity, in his attitude towards society, in his moral 
outlook, and if he was already a deputy, in his record of duty. Applying these criteria, 
the workers of the Ivanovsk factory, at a meeting at which 400 attended, selected 
- 20 candidates. The first eight nominations were accepted without dispute, the ninth 
was questioned. Opinion was divided, some workers held that the nominee did not 
pass on his experience to other workers. The majority voted against him and his 
nomination was rejected. A non-party technician from the factory ‘Krasnoye Sor- 
movo’ failed to secure nomination to a Raion Soviet electorate because of his negative 
attitude to criticism. In a Stalingrad electorate, the workers rejected the candidature 
of a shop superintendent because he did not take a proper part in public activities 
or in efforts to fulfil the factory plan. He was roe a rank and file worker, 
a machinist. In Khaborovsk, two factories co-operated to nominate a candidate. One 
nominated the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Raion Soviet, but 
the other factory rejected this. After widespread discussion the nominee made a report 
on his work which was found to be gilded and incorrect in many points. Because of 
this he was dropped and another candidate more responsive to the demands of the 
electorate was selected. In the Chuvash ASSR a district party secretary was rejected 
as a candidate because he had not dealt with questions that had been put before him.” 


Not all such differences over candidates ended satisfactorily. In a letter published 
in Sovetskaya Rossia on February 16th under the heading ‘Grave Infringements of 
Soviet Democracy’, a group of workers in a Rostov electorate made a factual report 
of what had iameeel in their electorate. The workers of the Aksaisky municipal 
office called a meeting on January 30th to nominate candidates for the election to 
the village Soviet. The secretary of the Party Primary, cde. Sergiyenko, nominated 
the inspector of plumbing, K. P. Kruglov, and the chief of the office, T. N. Apryshkin. 
Nothing was said against the first nomination but the second nomination was queried, 
for although Aspryshkin had only been chief for a few weeks he had already created 
the impression of rudeness and disrespect towards the workers, and this was confirmed 
by reports from people at the place where he had previously worked. The workers 
therefore decided to nominate a more suitable candidate, a party member, a young 
and energetic electrical-technician, P. I. Tolstopyatenko. This nomination was 
accepted unanimously. The report of this nomination was sent in to the secretary of 
the village Soviet and was accepted. However, soon afterwards Tolstopyatenko was 
called in to see the District Secretary of the Party, cde. Yakovtsov. Then, on Feb 
‘st, Sergiyenko called a joint Communist Party and Komsomol meeting in the lun 
hour and announced that another pre-election meeting was necessary d that it would 
be held at 5 o'clock that afternoon. At this second meeting nominations were thrown 
open again. Cde. Yakovtsov, District Party Secretary, nominated cde. Apryshkin 
on behalf of the party organizations. However, the workers stood out against this. 
‘Whereupon the District Secretary began to abuse and threaten them. This was followed 

' by Cde. Apryshkin giving his policy speech. Notwithstanding all this thunder, when 
the vote was taken 15 out of 32 votes went against Apryshkin. On this cde. Yakovtsov 
declared: “There seem to be some people here who don’t support the party’. The 
writers of the letter raise the pertinent question, ‘Can it be that we haven’t the right 
to nominate our own candidate for deputy?’ Are they to be ordered to select a 

icular candidate? Following their failure to get their first candidate accepted they 
sought to nominate cde. I. R. Kuleshev, their former chief, at present employed as 
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a member of the Raion Militia Department, but this was ruled out by Yakovtsov on 
the grounds that Kuleshev did not work at their place. They then attempted to put 
forward an old master barber, cde. Tatarkin, but “ was rejected in favour of Apry- 
shkin. They conclude: “We respect the party leadership. But surely the party has 
educated us in the spirit of strong attachment to Soviet democracy. Why did cde. 
Yakovtsov infringe it, ignoring the wishes of the collective?’ The regular correspon- 
dent of the paper added a footnote to the effect that he had investigated the complaints 
and found the story correct in all details. He concluded by stating that: “The str. 
position of the Secretary of the Raikom, cde. Yakovtsov, doesn’t only call for 
astonishment. It demands intervention and stern discussions by the Rostov Obkom’. 
On balance, it would seem that whatever may have been the practice in the past, 
such departures from the provisions of the electoral law for freedom of nomination 
of candidates are no longer to be tolerated. As for the possibility of choice at the 
election itself, the main restriction would appear to be the continuation of the prac- 
tice of presenting the electors with only one candidate for each single member 
electorate. The choice here is thus restricted to the rejection of the official candidate. 
As M. Tarasov points out in his article in Partiinaya Zhizn, this does allow for some 
limited choice, the right to defeat a candidate and to force a new election. That this 
occurred in so few cases, less than one per cent of the total number of electorates, 
is considered a clear proof of the thoroughness and democratic nature of the pre- 
selection process.?5 In all, 169 candidates received less than an absolute majority. 
In addition the electoral commissions reported irregularities in 36 further divisions, 
which will also require a fresh election.”© But inevitably under the system at present 
operated all colon elected belonged to the bloc of Communist and non-party 


candidates since all candidates whose names appear on the ballot paper belong to this 
official bloc. The defeated candidates, with one exception, all belonged to the lowest 
level of the Soviet electoral divisions, that of the’ Village or Settlement Soviet, in 


which the electorates are sometimes as small as 100 voters. In such small divisions 
it is clear that all the voters would know the candidate very intimately and a really 
unpopular and undeserving candidate would be fairly certain to be defeated. 

Although this article makes no claim to examine the Soviet electoral system, much 
less to evaluate its claim to be democratic, it might nevertheless be useful to indicate 
two restrictions on the democracy of Soviet elections which are reflected in the Soviet 
press. The first of these restrictions is ignorance of the full content of the provisions 
of the electoral law itself, an ignorance which must be shared by many party officials 
as well as by ordinary citizens. In the story quoted above neither the workers of the 
Aksaisk municipal office nor the district party secretary, cde. Yakovtsov, seemed clear 
on the law, for any recognized group can nominate candidates irrespective of whether 
they belong to the group nominating them or whether or not they reside in the 
constituency they are nominated for. The same thing is probably true of the provision 
in the electoral law providing for the voter to exercise a choice between candidates 
at the actual election itself. Such ignorance has nothing to discourage it, nor is it 
likely to be discouraged unless and until the party initiates a campaign to modify the 
existing practice. 

The second restriction is the existence of an element of contradiction in the electoral 
system itself. Originally the basis of representation in the Soviet system was functional, 
or, more accurately, class. Workers elected deputies to Workers’ Soviets directly 
from the factories, peasants elected delegates directly from the village peasant com- 
munity. In 1936 territorial electorates were adopted. But the basis of nomination still 
remained the group—party organizations, trade unions, workers’ meetings, meetings 
of collective farmers or workers on State Farms, army units, etc. In theory the deputy 
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is responsible not to the group that nominated him but to the electorate that elected 
him. In practice many deputies accept responsibility more to the group that nomi- 
nated them than to the entire electorate. Practical convenience strengthens this 
tendency and thus we often find a trade union deputy reporting back via the factory 
meeting rather than via a general meeting of the electorate, or a collective farmer 
deputy to a village soviet reporting back not through the general assembly (skhod) 
of the village but through the general meeting of the collective farm he belongs to, 
which of course does not cover all his electorate. This contradiction, that between 
functional selection of candidates and general responsibility, is certainly less acute 
in the USSR than in capitalist democracies but it exists nevertheless. Its existence has 
been partially but not fully recognized in recent writing on Soviet local government.” 
Were the Soviet to permit and encourage free selection between candidates in the 
election itself it would perhaps encourage the emergence of some form of electoral : 
organization which linked candidates with a specific section of the electorate, with 
the collective farmers, the industrial workers, or the intellectuals. Under such circum- 
stances it would be difficult if not impossible to retain either the use of elections to 
demonstrate the unity of Soviet society and its universal support for the Communist 
Party or the theory that basic class contradictions have Sean abolished in Soviet 
society. 

L. G. CHURCHWARD 


University of Melbourne 
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developing Socialist Democracy’; ‘Develop the Initiative of Local Soviets’ by K. M. Ozolin, 
President of the Supreme Soviet, Latvia, in Pravda February 24th 1957, p. 2. 

16 M. Tarasov, President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. ‘Summing up 
the elections to the local Soviets’, Partiinaya Zhizn, no. 5, March 1957, p. 13. 
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ballot box’. This provision is also included in the Electoral Regulations of the Union Republics 
which govern the electoral proceedure for local elections. 

25 See also the Pravda editorial of March roth 1957. 

26 Based on returns as printed in Izvestia March 8th, 15th, and 22nd 1957. 

27 See for example V. F. Kotok, A. V. Luzhin, A. N. Iodkovsky, ‘On the question of the legal 
status of the Village Soviet’, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1953, no. 8; and V. I. Vasilev, ‘On the 
accountability of deputies of local Soviets to their electors’, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1955 
nO. 7. 
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STRUMILIN AND OTHERS ON THE THEORY FOR A NEW 
PRICE STRUCTURE 


ACADEMICIAN S. Strumilin is known as a protagonist of active planning since the middle 
twenties, when he represented the ‘teleological’ conception of planning as against 
its ‘genetic’ conception as an extrapolation of existing trends. Though an orthodox 
Marxist, he has rarely allowed his mind to be dominated by dogmatic considerations, 
In two recently published articles he explains the principles upon which the Soviet 
pricing system should in future be based. His suggestions imply a return to the 
principles of Capital: his argument, however, is not dogmatic but is based on con- 
siderations of iency, and is illustrated by tables taken from Soviet statistical 
data. These articles were written at a time when the reorganization of the Soviet 
economy was already at a well-advanced stage of consideration in specialist circles; 
they are intended to show that the exchanges between the units of the socialist 
economy should be based upon price proportions calculated according to objective 
standards. 

The first of the two articles was published in Planovoye Khozyaistvo 1957, no. 2 under 
the heading “The Law of Value and Measurement of Social Costs of Production 
in a Socialist Economy’. Although Strumilin polemizes only in very general terms, 
this article apparently represents his reaction to a discussion held in December 1956 
at the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences.2 The overwhelming 
majority of the speakers rejected as insufficient the thesis that the law of value was 
applicable to Soviet economics merely in view of the need to exchange commodities 
with the ultimate consumer and of the existence of the kolkhoz sector of Soviet 
economy not fully subject to national planning ;* they regarded formation of prices in 
proportion to the ‘socially necessary’ amount of labour embodied in producer goods, 
as well as in consumer goods, as necessary for a rational organization of a socialist 
economy. 


The main reporter, Kronrod, made this point by, inter alia, showing that under- 
valuation of the means of production in relation to wages encouraged their non- 
economic use and the introduction even of relatively ineffective technical innovations 
so long as they saved some labour. He suggested that even for goods the sales of which 
are fully planned, some mechanism to regulate their prices according to social labour 
costs was provided by the Exchequer’s desire to avoid the payment of subsidies and 
by the general social interest in avoiding inducements to irrational management 
implied in a distorted price structure. Bachurin and other speakers differed from 
Kronrod’s (and, for this purpose, Strumilin’s) point of view in that he advocated the 
calculation of ‘averaged values’ by adding a certain percentage, covering the social 
surplus product, to the total average production costs in every branch of industry. 
(By ‘production costs’ he would mean the costs of the capital goods used up as well 
as the wages bill. In traditional Marxist terminology the outcome of such a calculation 
would be described as ‘production prices’.) He conceded that the alternative method 
of raising the surplus product in proportion merely to the wages bill (‘values’ in the 
Marxist sense) gives a clearer picture of social production costs and avoids distortions 
of the contribution of the individual branches of production to the national income: 
he preferred, however, prices based upon ‘averaged values’ because these allow for 
equal rates of money accumulations in the diverse branches of production. (This 
argument may be interpreted to point at the desirability of encouraging economies 
in the use of capital goods as “hs of labour.) Like ne of the participants in the 
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93 
discussi of a ing influence 
of the law of value on uction, as disti m pricing. Gatovsky, resent 
chief editor of Voprosy Ekonomiki, who was in the chair, remarked, however, ie the 
application of the law of value as a means to enforce rational management also 
implied its influence on production as a regulating factor (l.c. p. 78). 

Strumilin shares the latter point of view. With reference to a statement by Engels, 
he explains in his article that the tasks of planning are best fulfilled if the labour 
resources available to society are distributed in such a way that all kinds of demand 
receive equal satisfaction: hence society must know how much labour is required 
for the production of every kind of good used. Arguing against ‘some economists’ 
who regard deviations of prices from the value level as harmless* so long as the proper 
proportions are upheld by national planning, he shows that the structure of effective 
demand is distorted by the sale of commodities considerably above or below the 
prices at which equilibrium of production costs would prevail: the resulting dispro- 

rtions are not removed by the statement that the sum total of all the prices equals the 
sum total of all the values (this conventional formula is described as ‘a half-hearted 
recognition of the law of value which implies its rejection in practice’).5 


The price policy of a socialist state should aim at the fullest possible removal of such 
disproportions by the establishement of prices for individual commodities which 
coincide with their values.© The necessary shifts in investments can be achieved by 
methods much more rational than the present one, by which through the price system 
accumulations are shifted from the heavy industries to the industries producing 
consumer goods (with means of production cheaply purchased from the heavy 
industries) only in order to be returned through the budget (i.c., the consumers’ tax 
collected from the output of consumer goods) to the heavy industries where they 
are needed. 


A considerable element in the allure rage of this procedure is that it involves cal- 


culation of costs from the standpoint of the individual enterprise only, so as to include 
capital expended and wages but to omit the surplus product created by the labour 
force employed, which forms part of the social cost of the enterprise (as the workers 
and their children need housing, schooling, old-age pensions etc.). A realistic cal- 
culation of the cost of every commodity to society should start from the assumption 
that social labour, wherever applied, should make a proportional contribution to the 
surplus product necessary to cover social needs. In the possibility of such a cal- 
culation, Strumilin (p. 40, and we have seen that Bachurin conceded him this point) 
finds the possibility of establishing an objective standard of pricing the diverse 
commodities produced in a socialist economy, as distinct from operating upon price 
levels established by earlier policy decisions. (Strumilin makes this point against 
unnamed economists who deny the existence of such an objective standard: readers 
of this journal are familiar with this argument, though in pai formulations.) 


In order to make his point, Strumilin arranges in a table the cost structure of industry 
aa whole and of some of its most important branches (electric power production 
and distribution, coal mining, oil production, the heavy iron industry, engineering, 
cotton manufacturing, sugar production); he assumes that of the national income 
2§ per cent is invested and 18 per cent used for social consumption, including defence 
2 well as administration, education and all the social services.’ On this assumption 
the wages bill amounts to $7 per cent of the national income: correspondingly, 
Strumilin makes to the wages bill of every industry an addition of 75 per cent (repre- 
senting the full surplus product created in it, namely forty-three fifty-sevenths) 
in order to calculate the value of its output. As the share of the wages bill in the cost 
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structures of the diverse industries differs greatly, so also does of course the proportion 
of the new value (wages plus surplus product) created in the individual industries to 
the share of the value of the means of production used up in the value of the output 
(between 15.1 per cent in sugar refining and 74.3 per cent in coal mining). In comparison 
with the calculated value structure, in the current assessment according to supply 
(ospusknym) prices, the national output of producer goods appears to be wn x | 

y two per cent, while the output of consumer goods is overvalued by slightly over 
4 per cent. In some individual industries (not to speak of individual commodities), 
however, the value assessment demands much larger corrections: in the current 
calculations, all building is undervalued by 8 per cent but the productive services 
rendered in transport and trade are overvalued by 23 per cent®. The share of consumer 
goods in the national output amounts in value terms to a mere 18.5 per cent as against 
21.8 per cent in the current price calculation. The total national income is higher in 
terms of values than in terms of supply prices. 


When the value and qualitative structure of production changes, its measurement 
by the stable price method is hardly suitable for reflecting its dynamics? : unchangeable 
tices, even if they originally were proportionate to labour expenditure in the diverse 
ranches of production (in consequence of the different progress made in the diverse 
branches) become disproportionate. The proportions of necessary social labour aimed 
at by planning can be reflected only by current estimates of the value of the diverse 
goods. This is not intended to exclude planned price policies which in case of necessity 
envisage deviations from values: such deviations, however, should not be regarded 
as the rule: the most healthy and effective price policy is the one which envisages a 
systematic reduction of prices on the basis of an increased productivity of labour. 


In the pporcey ap of his article, Strumilin, in order to refute possible fiscal 
objections against his suggestions, shows by means of a budget analysis that by 
1955 investments in the whole national economy were nearly ‘covered by profits 
made and accounted for: the turnover tax is only needed to cover the costs of social 
consumption, and should also be described in such terms, the costs of investment 
being exclusively raised from the profits of state enterprises (part of them, of course, 
being redistributed through the state budget). Strumilin makes no suggestion for 
tax reform but the latter would clearly be promoted by an interpretation of tum- 
over tax as one of several possible ways of meeting the costs of services characteristic 
of every modern state, instead of the still current dogma that industrialization is best 
served if the lion’s share of the surplus product is collected immediately before the 
consumer gets the final product. In order to calculate the dynamics of national 
income per capital unit and per labour unit, Strumilin calculates the actual labour 
force applied in the socialist economy: as the figures of kolkhozniki given in the 
Statistical Handbook cover very different economic realities, he calculates the effective 
number of kolkhozniki on the assumption that a normal agricultural worker works 
265 days per year and that ‘in the absence of more precise data’ an actual day’s work 
may be equated to 1.5 labour-days. The number of collective farmers working in 
1955 thus calculated amounts to 27.3 million, hence the total labour force in 1955 
to 75.9 million, 44 per cent of these in agriculture (including the state-owned agri- 
cultural enterprises), as against a mere 27 per cent in industry and construction. From 
1940 to 1955 the absolute number of effective workers in agriculture continued to 
show a rise of 11 per cent, in spite of the great setback (by 18 per cent) between 1940 
and 1950. Strumilin thinks that in view of the progress of mechanization and electri- 
fication, the future progress of agriculture could be well managed with an 

labour force with increasing skill. According to Strumilin’s calculation, the national 
income per labour unit employed in total production increased between 1950 and 
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1955 by about 30 per cent while the average real wages of workers and salaried emplo 
increased by nearly 40 per cent. But cn was po no increase in the aiaat 
national income to capital. 

The value calculation of prices is exposed to the objection that it omits due appre- 
ciation of scarce natural resources: this difficulty is faced in Strumilin’s article ‘On 
the Evaluation of Gratis Gifts of Nature’, published in the Promyshlenno-ekonomiches- 
kaya Gazeta April 7th 1957. Strumilin explains that the nationalization of rent in no 
way dispenses with the need to calculate it properly: a failure to do so would only 
harm the planned economy in its competition with the capitalist countries where 
private owners see to it that scarce natural resources, like ev ing else, are 
allocated according to their money values. In the USSR they have, of course, no 
price as they cannot be alienated: but to draw the conclusion from this that they need 
not be included in economic calculations is just as ‘wise’ as the conclusion of some 
economists is (Strumilin uses the term mudrevtsi) that the Soviet factories, since they 
cannot be sold, have no value.!? In his discussion of the solution of the problem, 
Strumilin bases himself upon an article ‘For price fixing on scientific principles’ 
which had been published by K. Pozharitsky and four other geologists in Promy- 
shlenno-ekonomicheskaya Gazeta on December sth 1956. The authors of this article 
opposed the existing practice of fixing the prices of ores on the basis of average 
production costs because it takes a deficit in the working of the poorer mines for 
granted: as no upper limit of admissible production costs is established there is no 
standard according to which it can be decided whether poor mines deserve exploi- 
tation. Pozharitsky and his colleagues suggested that prices should be fixed so as to 
cover marginal production costs, a rent being collected from the more favoured 
mines. As against the existing opposition to any increase in the prices of producer 
goods, they argued that the loss arising to the state from the reduced profits in the 
metal-consuming industries would be compensated for by the rent collected from 
the mines working on better than marginal resources. Moreover, increased metal 
prices would provide an incentive to metal economy. 


Strumilin continues this argument by putting it upon broader theoretical founda- 
tions: in a socialist economy, he says, there is no need for every enterprise to earn 
the average rate of profit: as distinct from a capitalist economy, it can use all the 
natural resources whose exploitation will refund costs, including, of course, the wages 
bill but not necessarily including a surplus product available for new investment and 
social consumption. Hence prices should be calculated so as to keep marginal mines 
etc, just going: those which in view of their more favourable conditions can make a 
contribution to social needs, should be assessed according to the amount of surplus 
product to be expected during the anticipated life-time of the mine. Strumilin 
makes no provision (other than depreciation) for a return on the capital applied in 
the marginal mines but he discusses difficulties arising in the process of discounting 
future revenue: he suggests approaching them by considering the prospects of price 
reductions to be expected during certain periods in consequence of the continuing 
increase in the productivity of labour.'? Similar considerations apply for agriculture, 
with the difference that the collective farms themselves apply their investment funds 
(as distinct from that part of the surplus product destined for social consumption) 
without letting these go through the state —— Nevertheless the differential 
Pe of kolkhoz lands, so far as this is conditioned not by the farmers’ work 

ut by different natural conditions, distance from markets, etc., should be assessed for 


considerable periods, to be subject to revision according to changes in circumstances. !* 
Strumilin suggests that the assessment should not envisage a period of use exceeding, 
say, thirty years; he does not make it clear whether he suggests rental charges on the 
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farms to be fixed for such periods (so as not to destroy the incentive for improve- 
ments); indeed he suggests no definite organizational measures whatever. But from 
his theoretical argument its organizational implications can easily be guessed. 


R. SCHLESINGER 
Glasgow. 


1 Strumilin argues against his opponents’ views only by general allusions; but they may be 
illustrated by a quite recent East German statement. In an article ‘Against the Danger of the 
Development of Revisionist Conceptions of Political Economy’ (Die Einheit 1957 no. 2, p. 
157) R. Naumann défined such conceptions as including the demand for a transition ‘from f 3 
so-called administrative direction of the national economy to its economic direction by means 
of value categories such as price, money, credit, investments etc. The representatives of these 
views assert that the law of value should be allowed to influence our economic development 
to a larger extent than hitherto...’ 

2 A report on this discussion, and the speeches made by Ya. Kronrod and A. Bachurin on that 
occasion, are published in Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957 no. 2. This issue went to press as late as March 
23rd, and hence became available to the western reader only after the Strumilin article. At the 
discussion in the Economics Institute there was, indeed, one reference to Strumilin’s standpoint 
(in Bachurin’s speech, l.c. p. 102). It may refer to a first draft of Strumilin’s article: from its 
published form, however, it is evident that he not only replies to this criticism but regards the 
revision of conventional concepts made by most of the participants as insufficient. 

3 As readers of this journal know (vol. IV, pp. 352ff, and 416ff), such partial recognition of 
the validity of the law of value in the Soviet economy as expressed in Stalin’s Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the USSR, was itself an important step in the overcoming of the earlier co: 
tions of planning as capable of overcoming economic laws: the progress made by critical thought 
during the subsequent four years is characterized by the fact that this argument, which was 
developed in an at least partial recognition of the objective limits set to Soviet pricing policies, 
is now rejected as giving too large a scope to fiat. M. F. Makarova (Academy of the Social 
Sciences attached to the CC of the CPSU), one of the few speakers in the discussion who tried 
to uphold the derivation of the continuing validity of the law of value from the difference 
between the state controlled and the kolkhoz sector of the Soviet economy, made the point 
that the cleavage existing between the prices of producer goods and consumer goods was due 
to the supply of the latter lagging behind a continually increasing demand. No representative 
of the majority trend would deny this: they are discussing not the amount of the next price 
reduction but the price relations that should be aimed at in a prolonged process of reform. 
Makarova’s very argument shows that she (as did Stalin) understands by continuing validity of 
the law of value something different from what the majority of speakers were discussing: she 
spoke in terms of a (comparatively short-term) dependence on the supply-demand position, 
while the majority discussed the conditions in which an equilibrium between supply and demand 
could be achieved (Marx did the same, with reference to an uncontrolled market economy). 

* In the discussion at the Economics Institute, this view had been mainly represented by Turet- 
sky: he stated not only (as did all the participants, including Kronrod) that the existing pricing 
system had been historically justified by encouraging industrialization; as distinct from them 
he also asserted its continuing usefulness, apart from individual disproportions which might be 
removed by changes in some individual prices. 

5 Here, again, Strumilin goes beyond the position taken at the discussion meeting by ¢g 
Kronrod who had to defend even the assertion regarded by Strumilin as a truism against econo- 
mists (amongst them Bachurin and I. S. Malyshev) who denied the need for a coincidence of 
total prices with total values. Kronrod tried to show that disturbances of that proportion would 
be regulated by an inflationary mechanism. Practically, the argument appears to come down 
to the issue whether, as suggested by Kronrod, the relative prices of producer good :should 
be raised, until their relation to values was the same as that of the prices of consumer goods, 
or whether, as suggested by Bachurin, the desirable equilibrium should be achieved by regulat- 
ing the proportion by which prices of producer goods were reduced (which, in Bachurin’s opinion, 
was desirable) until they became smaller than the proportion in which the prices of consumef 
goods could be réduced in view of the supply position (l.c. pp. 99ff). 

6 In his discussion references to Strumilin, Bachurin (l.c. p. 102) had referred to examples such 
as children’s shoes, and exercise books whose prices are intentionally kept below their value. 
Presumably Strumilin would take no exception to deviations of this type. More controversi 
is Bachurin’s objection that a levying of the surplus product in proportion to the living labout 
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applied would discourage technical progress which is quickest in those branches of production 
where this proportion is lowest: in this respect, Strumilin clearly sides with Kronrod who had 
opposed undervaluation of the means of production precisely because it encourages irrational 
technical innovations (see above, p. 92). In his reply to the discussion, Kronrod (l.c. p. 76) 
argued against comrades who had suggested aiming at an equilibrium level of prices corresponding 
not to values, but to production prices, i.e. levying the needed surplus product in proportion 
not merely to the living labour — but to total production costs (l.c. p. 76): this of course 
corresponds to Strumilin’s point of view. 

Strumilin’s suggested method of collecting the surplus product needed for new investments 
and for public consumption in proportion to the wages bill rather than to total costs is, of course, 
based upon the Marxist theory according to which only living labour creates new value while 
the value of past labour embodied in the means of production used is merely transferred to the 
product (this implies granting full depreciation allowances for the capital used): its application 
however, is needed for his purpose of getting the whole price structure based upon real labour 
cost by going back up to primary production instead of taking existing price structures for granted. 
Moreover, it can be supported by a practical argument: as a considerable part of the public 
consumption—education, health, social insurance—actually depends upon the number of workers 
employed, it may be fair to let employers of comparatively large numbers of workers, such as 
mines, get fair profits to cover such expenditure as they must make in the interest of their staff 
(e.g. housing) and also be able to make correspondingly large contributions to the costs of public 
education, the health services etc. An enterprise with a very high capital-wages expenditure 
ratio, say an automated hydro-electric power station, needs compensation for eventual replace- 
ment of its capital but little profits beyond what is needed as an incentive to intelligent management, 
bonus payments to a small number of highly efficient workers, etc. If the state should eventually 
wish to enlarge the capacity of the station, it will take the appropriate decision, according not 
to the amount of oot: made by the station but to the unsatisfied demand for hydro-electric 
power. The forces which in a capitalist economy (monopolies apart) try to equalize the rate of 
profits do not apply to a socialist economy where investments are directed by policy decisions 
and supra-normal profits of individual enterprises can be creamed off by the Exchequer: the price 
system has simply to encourage rational use of available resources; hence it must allow the average 
factory in every branch of production to be run with a slight profit margin and offer rewards 
for rationalization of production. 

The supporters of a pricing system based upon values, such as Strumilin, as well as those of a 
system of ‘production prices’ (i.e. of levying the necessary surplus product in proportion to 
total production costs) take Marx’s definition of value by socially necessary labour (as distinct from 
labour actually applied in the individual enterprise) for granted: they are conscious of the irration- 
ality of any cost-plus system (whether based upon wages, or upon general expenditure). If 
factories working at over-average costs have to be kept working, this has to be done by subsidies. 

7 The assessment of new investment and social consumption at about 25 and 18 per cent 
tespectively is said to be established (zafiksirovan) in all the plans—so it appears to be more than 
a rough estimate of Strumilin’s (the planning of such proportions does not of course necessarily 
imply their being realized in economic practice—in that case correction is likely to occur by way 
of inflationary phenomena. But Strumilin apparently takes it for granted that such deviations are 
small enough to be neglected in a general schematic survey). Defence is included in ‘social 
consumption’ but the construction of new arms factories may belong to investments (Strumilin 
gives no precise definitions). 

§ Strumilin thus recognizes the reality of the problem with which readers of this journal are 
familiar under the heading of ‘adjusted rubles’. Although he does not speak about the difficulty 
arising from the fact that the share of the wages bill in total costs which underlies his table is 
itself affected by the incorrect assessment of the cost of producer goods used in the diverse 
industries, he is surely aware of it. He may, however, take it for granted that after a few years of use 
of the new calculation method, when total labour efforts have been included in the price of all 
products, this source of error will be eliminated. In Strumilin’s assessment the mistake is not 
cumulative as producer goods appear at present to be undervalued: once this has been corrected, 
the share of the wages bill in industries using many producer goods in relation to wages, will be 
smaller then in Strumilin’s table. 

°In a footnote, Strumilin here refers to an article published by him in Vestnik Statistiki 1954 
no. 5. He is certainly aware of the grounds on which measurement by ‘unchanged prices’ was 
introduced, to check the inflationary bias of alternative methods. But already in 1954 the dis- 
— formerly current of actual conditions by calculations of production indices were a matter 

past. 

10 This result coincides with that arrived at in Soviet Studies vol. VIII p. 153 on the basis of 
the employment figures of the Statistical Handbook (p. 187); it appears to follow that the latter 
were calculated according to the method now explained by Strumilin. The difference between 
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these 27 million and the 32 million calculable on the basis of the Statistical Handbook tables on 
p. 188 thus follows not, as I believed, from the inclusion in the latter table ‘of nominal kolkhoz 
members and those employed in construction work and auxiliary industries’ but from the fact 
that the average kolkhoz member (including a few nominal ones) worked not 265 but 225 
days per year. If, as suggested elsewhere in this issue, the average labour-day earnings per actual 
working day were slightly below 1.5 labour-days, the average number of days spent in work 
would be even larger. In the absence of precise definitions in the number of labour-days given 
in the table on p. 129 of the Handbook, the possibility that this included the MTS tractor drivers 
cannot be excluded: in this case the reduction of effective kolkhozniki apart from tractor drivers 
on the basis of 265 theoretical working days, as carried out by Strumilin and his source, would 
give a figure well below 27 million. Strumilin’s assumption of an 11 per cent rise in the effective 
agricultural labour force between 1940 and 1955 would then fall down. 

11 Strangely enough, during the 1940—s0 period, which includes the war, this ratio is said to 
have increased by 22 per cent, the national income (in unchanged prices) by 64 per cent, and real 
wages by 26 per cent. 

12 This very argument shows the distance traversed by Strumilin and other Soviet economists 
since Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism. Value, to him, is now socially necessary labour 
embodied in some product, independently of whether this is marketed to consumers or merely 
enters (by sale to some other state enterprise) the value of its ultimately marketed product— 
be it in full, as say coal, sold by the mine to a factory, or piecemeal, as with the value of mining 
machinery whose depreciation allowances, in the system developed by Strumilin, must enter 
the price of the coal. The question whether the realization of the ultimate product occurs in an 
open market or by planned transfers from one state enterprise to another is no longer decisive, 
as it is taken for granted that even the latter must comply with the law of value lest disorganization 
of the planned economy follow. Stalin even at the end of his life believed that within the planned 
sector prices might be set according to considerations of political expediency. 

13 Already in Strumilin’s study, in 1946, of the time-factor in the choice between alternative 
investments (discussed in Soviet Studies, vols. 1 and II) he suggested taking account of this increase 
by adding a discount factor for the time during which social labour is fixed in investments. 

14 The distinction can hardly be upheld in detail: parts of the investments serving the farms 
are carried out by the MTS and clearly have to be paid for by the farms paying to the MTS 
more than the costs of and the average profit upon, the work performed by the MTS. On the 
other hand, part of the ‘social consumption’—e.g. the care for the aged, and also part of that for 
the young, still rests upon the farms’ budget. If Strumilin’s suggestion should be followed, the 
land occupied by the kolkhoz would (except in the case of the marginal kolkhoz) be charged with 
a rent, part of which would be collected by the State, while the other part would be earmarked for 
investment by the kolkhoz itself: the delimitation of these two parts might prove even more 
difficult than the assessment of the total rent. But it was surely not Strumilin’s intention to suggest 
definite solutions: all the emphasis in both his articles summarized above rests upon the proof 
that such issues can be decided according to objective economic criteria. 


DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS 


THE STATUTE ON SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES 


Accorpinc to the Statute of December 12th 1928, labour disputes have been settled 
by agreement in a mixed commission (R:KK) at shop or factory level:! if there was no 
agreement between the two sides, or if the decision went against the employee but 
the higher trade union bodies believed that he had a good case, he could, with their 
agreement, resort to the ordinary courts. As the trade union’s agreement to the 
law suit could be contested by either side to the dispute through the higher ranks of 
the trade union hierarchy, trade union centres tending to support the employer 
might thwart the satisfaction of workers’ claims which were sound from the lawyer’s 
point of view.? The new Statute on the Settlement of Labour Disputes, issued by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on the eve of the latter’s February session,* replaces 
this procedure by a new one in which trade union committees at the factory level 
(but not the higher ones) provide an intermediate instance between the settlement 
commission and the courts, resort to the courts being free to a party which feels 
aggrieved by the trade union decision. 

Art. 1 of the Statute distinguishes the three instances competent for the settlement 
of labour disputes: Conflict Commissions (Commissions for the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes), Trade Union Committees, and People’s Courts. The first two of these 
instances settle disputes on the basis of the new Statute, while the People’s Courts 
additionally apply the rules of the Code of Civil Procedure of the Republic where 
they operate (art. 4). 

The Commissions for the Settlement of Labour Disputes are established on a parity 
basis in all enterprises and institutions; in enterprises so large that the trade union 
has shop groups, conflict commissions may be formed for the individual shops. 
According to art. 6 of the Statute, the trade union representatives in the commissions 
are nominated by decision of the trade union committee of the enterprise (or of the 
shop respectively), the representatives of management by order of the competent 
manager. Chairmen of trade union organisations as well as managers are eligible 
as nominees of their side. The powers of the commission run for the duration of the 
election period of the trade union committee (as, after its expiry, there must be re- 
election of the union representatives). Representatives of the union and of the manage- 
ment alternate in exercising the functions of chairman and secretary respectively in 
successive meetings of the commission; at no meeting must both these functions be 
carried out by representatives of the same side (art. 8). The management is responsible 
for supplying the commission with the necessary technical help (art. 9). 

Print mg to art. 10 of the Statute, all labour conflicts arising in enterprises and 
institutions between employees and management must first be considered by the con- 
flict commission. These conflicts include the following issues which are particularly 
enumerated : 

(a) application of the established norms of output and remuneration, and also 
consideration of conditions necessary for the fulfilment of output norms; 

(b) dismissal, or transfer of a worker to another job; 

(c) payment for idle time and when rejects (brak) are produced; 

(d) pay for work which requires different qualifications; 

(e) pay for an unfinished piece job; 

(f) pay for time during which the worker is kept away from work; 

(g) pay for overtime work; 
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(h) claim to, and amount of, such bonus payments as are due to the worker according 
to the established remuneration system; 

(i) pay when the output norm is not fulfilled; 

j) amount of pay for a term of probation; 
) cash compensations due for leave not taken; 

(l) provision of special working clothing and special food, or, in suitable cases, 
cash compensation in lieu of them; 

(m) deductions from wages for material damages caused (by the worker) to the 
factory or institution; 

(n) payments due on leaving employment; 

The commission is obliged to consider also all other disputes connected with the 
application of the labour legislation, collective agreement or internal factory order, 
with the exception of the following (enumerated in article 11): 

(a) dismissal, re-instatement or transfer to another job of responsible officials, as 
enumerated in the list attached to the Statute. This list comprises the responsible 
managers down to foremen of departments and of retail shops who employ shop 
assistants; the chief engineers, doctors, accountants and other chief specialists; depart- 
mental heads and their deputies in administration down to the Province level; heads 
of departments on the District and City level; prokurors and investigation officers; 
chief editors and responsible secretaries of editorial boards; all academic staff subject 
to appointment by periodical competition (konkurs); all elected officials doing fll 
time work in the body to which they have been elected; instructors, inspectors and 
heads of departments of trade union bodies;* 

(b) disciplinary penalties imposed upon persons subject to disciplinary statutes; 

, fixing of wages and salary scales; 


d) changes in the number of staff; 

e) calculation of duration of employment for purposes of social insurance and 
pensions, their amount, calculation of length of employment for the purpose of 
receiving benefits and privileges established by the law;5 

(f) supply and distribution of housing accommodation, and also satisfaction of 
living (bytoviye) needs of the workers.® 

Articles 12—24 regulate the procedure of the conflict commissions established in 
enterprises and institutions. The aggrieved worker appeals to the commission if he has 
failed to settle the disagreement in direct talk with the management; the commission 
has to consider the dispute within five days of receiving the complaint, in the presence 
of the complainant (unless he gives written consent to consideration in his absence; 
in the case of unexcused absence of the complainant the consideration has to be 
adjourned for one session, after which it is dropped if the complainant again fails 
to appear without sufficient grounds). The commission, which meets outside working 
hours, can hear witnesses and demand from the management submission of all the 
relevant materials; members of the commission whose impartiality towards the 
claimant is questioned by him have to be replaced if that side which has nominated 
the member—i.e. the management or the trade union committee respectively— 
regards the objection (otvod) as founded (art. 18). In deciding monetary claims, the 
commission fixes the sum due to the worker; if the two parts of the commission agree 
and the worker does not appeal within ten days to the trade union committee, the 
decision is final. The commission is entitled to grant the worker retrospective payments 
for periods up to three months (in the case of compensation for non-used leave: 
two years) before the date of complaints: this means a great improvement, in particular 
in cases of com tion for unjustified dismissal ene up to now, the employee 
was entitled only to twenty days’ compensation (and, of course, re-instatement in 
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his job unless he had meanwhile found an equally satisfactory one). As distinct 
from earlier regulations, there is no longer any time-limit for entering the complaint. 
Regulations for Shop-commissions, where established (arts. 25—27), are similar, 
with the exception that, if the two sides of the commission do not agree, or if he is 
dissatisfied with their agreed decision, the complainant worker may within ten days 
demand consideration of his complaint in the conflict commission of the whole 
enterprise (and, if dissatisfied even there, within another ten days by the trade union 
committee). Disputes about transfer to another shop, or dismissal because of staff 
reduction, have in any case to be considered directly by the conflict commission for 
the whole works. 

Complaints about which agreement was not reached in the conflict commission, 
or with the decision on which (in that commission) the complainant worker is 
dissatisfied, are decided by the trade union committees of the factory or institution 
within ten days of their receipt (arts. 28—30): these committees, like the conflict 
commissions before, have to base their decision upon the existing laws and adminis- 
trative regulations, as well as upon the collective and individual agreements. The 
worker who is dissatisfied with the decision of the trade union committee is entitled 
within ten days to appeal to the People’s Court (art. 31); the management enjoys 
the corresponding right only if it believes that the trade union decision contradicted 
the existing legislation (art. 32). The employee’s right to go to the court is unrestricted, 
even if his complaint is based upon mere grounds of equity, while the management 
has to accept any decision within the framework of the law. Another basic change 
brought about by the new Statute is represented by the direct execution of decisions 
of conflict commissions and trade union committees not properly appealed against 
(arts. 35—40): this excludes delay in the payment of amounts due to the worker, 
or the latter’s need to resort to court for the realization of his accepted rights. 

The position of officials occupying posts of higher responsibility has not funda- 
mentally changed (apart from their more precise definition, which ends the former 
inclusion of border cases). They can complain against dimissal, transfer to less accep- 
table work, or unjustified disciplinary punishment, only to the body standing within 
the administrative hierarchy above their directors who will have to satisfy the com- 
plaint, if it is deemed justified, by administrative order. As against the possibility 
that unjust decision of a manager or director may be covered by his seniors, the ag- 
a official in a position of responsibility appears to have no resort other than a 
political one through the party organization, or by having his complaint raised in the 
competent Soviet.” 

RS. 


1The text of the Statute is available in the Sbornik zakonodatelnikh aktov o trude( see above, 
P. $0), pp. 290ff. A summary may be found in Soviet Studies, vol. III pp. goff. 
vol. VII p. 341. 
Ve A, onl Ve Lh 


e 0 Soveta SSSR no. 4 (871), art $8. The decree is dated January 31st 1957 
but was not published before the Supreme Soviet’s confirmation (ibid, art. 77). 

* As only the trade unions are enumerated, it would appear that even high officials of other 
social organizations, unless holding elected office, enjoy the ordinary protection against dismissal 
and transfer. Within the party machine these issues may be supp to be settled on the basis 
of party discipline; perhaps the number of high officials who are not party members is in no social 
organization other than the trade unions large enough to justify special enumeration (officials 
of co-operatives come, of course, within the managerial group). 

I. Dvornikov, writing in Sovetskiye Profsoyuzy 1957 no. 3 p. 76 states that the list of officials 


excluded in the new Statute from the normal settlement of labour disputes is considerabl 
shorter than that in force before its issue. Comparison of the new list of responsible officials with 
the old one (Sbornik zakonodatelnikh aktov o trude, pp. 79—80) shows even some additions in the 
upper ranges (deputy chief engineers and accountants, deputy chief editors and responsible 
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secretaries of editorial boards, prokurors and academic staff—the appointment of whom by 
konkurs has only recently been introduced). On the other hand, a lot of people only very arti- 
ficially included in the definition of ‘responsible officials’ have now been granted resort to the 
conflict settlement commissions: those include the ‘manager’ of a shop without assistants, the 
manager’s private secretary and the heads of fire-protection and of guards (kommendanti) in fac- 
tories; numerically, these groups of employees which have now been granted a worker’s ordinary 
protection exceed those whose status as responsible officials has now been made explicit. It should 
also be kept in mind that the directive of the Plenary Meeting of the USSR Supreme Court on 
Court Practice in Labour Suits of 1952, as amended in 1954, found it necessary explicitly to wam 
against a broadening interpretation of the list in force before the present law (ibid., p. 448). 

5 It appears to follow that an employee dissatisfied with the length of uninterrupted service 
certified to him by the management has to resort to administrative complaint, or, in suitable 
cases, to the courts. 

6 As distinct from the earlier regulation (cf. Soviet Studies vol. III p. 93) the fulfilment of these 
obligations of management, which occupy a prominent part in collective agreements, has been 
removed from the competence of the conflict commissions: this forms the reverse side of the 
great extension of their (and the local trade union committee’s) rights, to include the immediate 
issue of orders of execution. (The question of the management’s appeal to the courts would not 
arise as no existing law would be infringed by a decision of the conflict commission to let a 
certain worker get the housing accommodation promised to him.) No other solution was possible 
lest the treatment of housing questions, including the disposition of factory funds earmarked for 
dwelling-house building, be transferred to the local trade union bodies, but this example illustrates 
the need for some additional conciliation body arising from the very raising of the status of the 
conflict commissions to a semi-judicial position. ° 

7 The legal position appears to be not quite clear as the exclusion of the claims referred to in 
article II (point a) from the competence of conflict commissions excludes the rejection of court 
claims of dismissed officials on the ground that the normal settlement has not attempted, 
provided that the administrative complaint was pursued: such claims, however, could be based 
only upon civil law, not labour law. 


LONG-TERM PROSPECTS OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


Tue current discussions among Soviet educationalists are dominated by four basic 
factors: (a) for some years, full secondary education (the ten-year school, up to 17) 
has been sufficiently widespread, for only a minority of its graduates to be admitted 
to the universities and institutes of university rank!: the — are € 


to 
enter industry, either after a one-year additional training as skilled workers,’ or after 
some years’ training in the tekhnikums as technicians or in similar occupations in the 
middle ranks of the industrial etc. hierarchy; (b) with a view to the needs for educated 
workers in an age of nuclear power and automation as well as for equality of oppor- 
tunity, the XX party Congress has decided that during the next five-year plan full 
secondary education should become general, and that its ‘polytechnization’ should 
be advanced so as to ensure its graduates’ understanding of the basic principles of all 
kinds of industrial and agricultural production, and thereby a high degree of mobility 
of labour; (c) by 1956 preference among those successful in university entrance 
examinations was being granted to those already active in production, so as to en- 
courage the entrance of graduates of secondary schools into production and the 
acquisition of general knowledge by those working at the bench, and in order to 
overcome the disappointment widely felt among graduates of secondary schools who 
were unsuccessful in the competition for university places (the conditions of which 
became harder as the universities were able to choose from a larger number of 
competitors). From 1957 onwards, according to a recent ruling of the Ministry 
of Higher Education, up to 60 per cent of the places were to be reserved, outside the 
competition, for boys and girls who were just successful in the university entrance 
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examination but who had a production record of at least two years;3 (d) notwithstand- 
ing the reform of the curricula announced in connection with the re-introduction of 
polytechnical education,* the overburdening of the pupils of secondary schools is 
tremendous. In the report summarized below, Goncharov calculates that the daily 
lessons occupy up to 6 hours, with a weekly total of 33 hours (in pre-revolutionary 
Russian secondary schools, the corresponding figures were 5 and 28 hours respectively) ; 
on top of this comes homework, which in the upper classes is expected to demand 4-5 
hours per day. This situation has come about by the party’s insistence on increased 
science teaching which is demanded by industrial needs, while the humanities, so 
strongly favoured in Stalin’s days, still put up a fairly successful resistance against re- 
ductions beyond the elimination of obvious extra burdens, such as the abolition of the 
logic course in the 1955 curriculum. It is astonishing that the leaders of the educational 
profession, who must all the time have been conscious of these facts, for many years 
insisted upon what, according to the statement of the Minister of Health at the Sixth 
Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, amounts to a ten to twelve-hour day 
for adolescents. Perhaps they expected that the really gifted boy or girl—the person in 
whom they were mainly interested as long as the secondary school’s main task was 
the preparation of university entrants—would manage to record favourable progress 
even if he did slightly less than the expected amount of homework.> The issue has 
now come to the fore in connection with the experiences in the new boarding schools, 
the pupils of which are not only expected to do the prescribed homework but are also 
supervised when doing it, the teachers of each subject using their influence in the 
school’s educational council in order to prevent their subject from suffering in any 
effort to relieve the obvious overburdening of the pupils: tension between the teachers 
and the general educationalists managing the boarding schools follow. Things get 
worse if, as appears natural from a purely teaching point of view, the pupils’ ‘home- 
- work’ is supervised by the teachers themselves—in that case, the ten to twelve-hour 
day is in effect spent at the school desk, with such interruptions by more agreeable 
subjects like singing, physical exercises and handicrafts as the curriculum can manage.® 

The difficulties arising in these conditions have prompted a number of suggestions 
which amount, in fact though not in words, to a demand for abolishing either the 
school’s task to give every successful graduate a level of general education sufficient 
for later tertiary education (if desired), or the concept of polytechnical education 
(as distinct from preparation for definite trades), or both. Readers of this journal 
(vol. VII, pp. 468-9) are familiar with the Ukrainian Ministry of Education’s efforts to 
provide the pupils of the three highest forms of the secondary school with some 
definite trade skill: at present, this policy has become generally adopted in the Ukrai- 
nian secondary schools, as distinct from those of the RSFSR.” 

On December 1st 1956, Literaturnaya Gazeta published an article entitled “What 
Kind of School is Needed?’ over five signatures, including those of three educationalists 
and the author Panteleyev. By the example of three hypothetical school-fellows, all 
of whom eventually end in industrial production, it is argued that the one who 
finishes the ten-year school fares worst, not only in comparison with the one who 
aves at the end of the seventh form to enter a trade school and at 16 earns the pa 
of a semi-skilled worker, but even in comparison with the one who after the seven’ 
form enters a tekhnikum. The latter, after a total training of eleven years, will be 
granted a professional qualification for the achievement of which his fellow, though 
admitted after the ten-year school directly to the third year of the tekhnikum, needs 
twelve years. The authors of the letter argue that the preparation of the last-mentioned 
specialist is so much more expensive for the state. This argument is not very convincing 
if the state is interested in a higher educational level of its technicians. In his speech, 
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Goncharov points out that the tekhnikums now insist on higher entrance standards, 
Even at present, 60 per cent of their entrants have finished the ten-year school. The 
authors of the letter to Literaturnaya Gazeta see in this practice a desire to find an 
outlet for youths who have finished the secondary ian have failed to proceed 
to higher education. They are on firmer ground when noting that between 1950 
and 1955 the number of graduates of the Leningrad secondary schools has ir creased 
by 300 per cent, that of students of tekhnikums by a mere 50 per cent. (Still, there 
are twice as many of them as there are annual graduations from the tenth forms of 
the secondary schools,? and some of the latter do go to the universities.) Even tekh- 
nikums can now make their choice among candidates for entrance. (This is illustrated 
by two Leningrad examples—the authors of the letter do not say how many graduates 
of the ten-year school were among those rejected, which would be all-important 
for their case.) Those who fail to be admitted to a tekhnikum have no choice except 
to enter a trade school for another year ‘which by no means corresponds in all cases 
to their inclinations’, or to seek employment, in which they sometimes fail because 
of their lack of any professional qualification. The answer to the dilemma is sought 
by a bifurcation after seven forms (i.e. at 14-plus): graduates of that form would have 
to decide whether to enter a tekhnikum or a trade ieoal (the differences between these 
two as well as the demand for better preparation of the middle-rank technicians as 
prepared in the tekhnikums are by-passed in a very cavalier way): or they can decide to 
continue their education in the eighth to tenth forms, the tendency of which, as 
before, would be preparation for higher education. (Specialization, within the higher 
forms of the secondary school, between an arts, a technical and a biological branchis 
i fact this may amount to a fair predestination of the pupil’s future a 
14-plus. 

Notwithstanding the references to the decision of the XX party Congress to 
introduce general full secondary education ‘in general or in specialized secondary 


schools’ the — of the five authors, at least in so far as it envisages trade schools 


with reduced general educational standards, contradicts the second of the principles 
mentioned at the opening of this report. In this respect it lags behind even the Ukrai- 
nian schools the graduates of which, though they may pass as skilled workers into 
industry, have the educational background for whatever further career is desired, 
and are encouraged in such prospects = the new practice of recruiting undergraduates 
from the bench (see above, p. 102). In fact, it may be questioned whether the Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta proposal involves any progress against the pre-reform state of things 
other than the abolition of the unskilled worker (those who decide at 14-plus to enter 
the trade school would at the end of their secondary education have acquired some 
definite skill). 

In view of the fact that two members of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
had signed the letter to Literaturnaya Gazeta, in January 1957 a special conference 
was convened by the Presidium of the Academy to discuss the prospects of the develop- 
ment of the educational system during the next three to four five-year plan periods’ 
N. K. Goncharov, Vice-President of the Academy, gave the opening Report. 

Goncharov’s argument starts from the demands made by the automation of industry 
upon the manual worker who will be mainly required to set, to control and to no 
the automats: the tool setter (naladchik) will become the central figure in the produc- 
tion process. In order to perform his job properly, he needs knowledge in the fields 
of physics, geometry, draughtsmanship and some other general subjects not below 
the level of present secondary education; in order to perform the manifold repairs 
required, he needs certain skills, especially those of fitter and assembler (slesamo- 
montazhnye).!° In view of these demands of production, the recent suggestions to 
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revive the system of the twenties, when the Soviet school was based on the primary 

ety system followed by technical training, and the choice of tertiary education 

y suitable students after two to three years #8 in production, should be rejected."! 
ore 


At the beginning ing of 1956 (i.e. apparently the XX party Congress) suggestions 
aimed at an early professional differentiation were rejected by alee of the 
RSFSR Ministry of Education with the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, the 
Chief Administration of Labour Reserves, the CC of the Komsomol and the TUC. 
The transformation of the higher forms of the secondary school into tekhnikums or 
trade schools, Goncharov said, would greatly harm professional as well as general 
education. It would be a step backwards. The decree of the Council of Ministers of 
August 9th 1956 on the education of children lacking parental care, envisages that 

children should receive full secondary education and later be directed to work 
in industry or to higher education; there is no ground for obliterating the historically 
evolved distinction between general and (subsequent) technical education. The interests 
of the national economy do not demand that the whole youth of the country between 
15 and 18 should receive secondary technical training. Nearly half of the graduates 
of the secondary schools will enter industrial or agricultural production as skilled 
workers and need only short-term technical training if they have the necessary 
general education foundations. 

In his elaboration of the development lines of the Soviet secondary schools during 
the next 15-20 years, Goncharov starts on the one hand from his conviction that 
the content of the present curriculum is desirable for the whole younger generation, 
and even insufficient so far as foreign languages, physics, mathematics and poly- 
technical education!? are concerned; on the other hand from the obvious fact of 
overburdening and of a condensing of the curriculum which impedes its apprehension 
by the children.!3 The solution is sought by a prolongation of the education course, 
at first (i.e. after the general introduction of ten-year education by 1960) to eleven, 
and from 1970 onwards to twelve years. Not to speak of the capitalist countries 
(‘although their educational standards, with the exception of mathematics, are lower 
than ours’) an eleven year course of education up to university entrance standards 
is normal in the People’s Democracies and also in a few Soviet Republics (Latvia, 
Estonia and others); it could be achieved for the RSFSR too, by a mere reduction 
of the school entrance age to six instead of the present seven years.!* The twelfth 
year could be gained by moving the school leaving age from 17 to 18. When this 
extension would be realized, the trade schools should be reorganized so as to admit 
graduates of the eighth or ninth forms of the general school for further professional 
courses of three to four years during which, apart from the technical training, the 
general curriculum of the secondary school would be covered (for the tekhnikums, 
Goncharov suggests admission from the tenth form for a course of another three 
to four years, of course including general education up to university entrance level, 
i.e. <3 to the eleventh or tw form of the general school, whatever its type 
may be). 

As evident already from this scheme of professional training, Goncharov finds the 
universal character of secondary education not in its uniformity but in its priyem- 
stvennost, i.e. in arrangements of the curricula which allow every graduate of any 
form of secondary education to proceed to higher education when he so desires, say 
after having spent some years in practical work. Also in the general schools some 
furcation, i.e. development of types of secondary schools with different emphases on 
the various parts of the curriculum, is suggested. In the current five-year plan by wa 
of experiment the eighth to tenth forms of some schools (later the ninth to tw 
forms) should be divided so as to offer pupils the choice between emphases on (a) 
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the physical-mathematical and technical, (b) the biological-agronomical, and (c) the 
social-economic sciences and the humanities. But in neither of these branches should 
the subjects cultivated in the others be neglected. Hence school graduates, though 
better prepared in those subjects for which they show a preference at 15-plus, would 
not be bound to the choice of particular professions. In the suggested system, the 
middle professional education, as at present supplied by the tekhnikums, would lose 
some part of its present scope. On the one rie 4 higher education would be required 
from groups such as teachers in the elementary forms of the general school. On the 
other hand, gardeners, assistant foremen in the textile industries, etc., might be 
prepared by short courses on the basis of the improved general education.5 Supporting 
measures suggested in Goncharov’s plan include a reduction of the maximum size 
of classes already by 1960, to 35 in the first four, to 30 in the higher forms, and the 
general introduction of school meals by 1960. During the following five-year plan 
they should be provided gratis to 30 per cent of the children (preferably pupils of the 
eneral secondary school). Higher education should be gradually md obligato 

he the teachers of the elementary forms, and their salaries accordingly hand 
The discussion at the meeting showed no disagreements as to Goncharov’s general 
thesis that the secondary school should provide not technical but general education. 
Technical training should be given not during the secondary school period (as done 
by the Ukrainians) but in short courses following it (B. P. Yesipov). There were 
arguments about the suggested prolongation of the school period’* but the large 
majority of speakers supported Goncharov’s thesis. More objections were provoked 
by Goncharov’s suggestions for ‘furcation’. Prof. Epstein questioned the extent to 
which it could be carried without conflicting with the generally accepted aim of 
providing every graduate of the secondary school with basic knowledge in all the 
subjects, and thus allowing him freedom in the choice of his occupation, notwith- 
standing the preferences shown by him at 15-plus; he agreed, however, that furcation 
was feasible so far as the polytechnical aspects of education were concerned (say a 
‘chemistry’ profil with practice in chemical and technical analysis instead of elec- 
trotechnics and engineering, with emphasis on those aspects of physics most essential 
for the chemist, with a production practice in neighbouring chemical factories, etc.). 
The graduate of so specialized a secondary school with the certificate of maturity 
would get access to any desired form of higher education yet still be prepared for 
the tasks of a highly skilled worker in some special field, which he could fulfil after 

passing a short course. 
RS. 


1 For a scheme of the traditional system of Soviet education cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, p. 150. 

2 Ibid., vol. VII, p. 118. 

3 Molodoi Kommunist 1957, no. 3, p. 36. The wording ‘up to 60 per cent’ suggests differentiations 
as between the various institutions of higher education, which are obvious in view of the different 
degree in which the various professions are connected with industrial etc. practice. The demand for 
a minimum production experience of two years may be intended to avoid a purely formal entrance 
into industry of graduates of secondary schools who were unsuccessful in university entrance com- 

ition, as was current during the first years after the revolution when boys with an unfavourable 
Fie. middle-class) ‘social background’ acquired a favourable ‘social status’ by entering factories 
as manual workers for a year or two. The quoted report of Molodoi Kommunist shows, however, 
that graduates of secondary schools who have been unsuccessful in their attempt at directly 
entering the universities are not the only, and perhaps not even the main, addressees of the new 
decree: students of the Minsk Pedagogical Institute and of the Belorussian State University 
volunteered for private coaching of young manual workers who wish to prepare for university 
entrance: these workers, evidently, had an incomplete secondary education. The regulation 
referred to by Molodoi Kommunist appears to be a token of the realization of the policy announced 
in the Pravda editorial of November 13th 1956 (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 392). 
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4 Ibid., vol. VII, pp. 343ff. 

5 The issue has also implications for social stratification, as the differences in domestic back- 
ground are bound to make their strongest impact upon the conditions in and the success with 
a a is performed. This kind of problem, however, was neglected during the late 

peri 

° Cf. B. Shirvint’s article in Uchitelskaya Gazeta February sth 1957. Shirvint, who is director 
of a Moscow Boarding school, tried to relieve the situation by prohibiting any homework after 
6 p.m., but the teachers complained bitterly about the pupils’ failure to complete their homework. 

7 Cf. the article published by S. Shapovalenko and E. Monoszon, both corresponding members 
of the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, in Uchitelskaya Gazeta April 4th 1957. Including 
an annual two-months’ practice in factories, the pupils of the three highest forms of the Ukrainian 
secondary schools spent a total of 760 hours in preparation for their trade. The authors vigorously 
defend the approach of the educationalists of the RSFSR who, as distinct from their Ukrainian 
colleagues, strictly kept to the polytechnical concept of giving the pupils of the general secondary 
school some general understanding of the basic principles of the diverse branches of industry and 
agriculture: they note that some concessions to this principle, such as the introduction into the 
curriculum of electrotechnics and of elementary principles of machine management, have 
recently been made in the Ukraine too. 

§ The national figures, as evident from the Statistical Handbook, are even less favourable: 
in 1955-6 there were 1.3 million students of tenth forms of secondary schools (not ail of whom 
would graduate successfully) and 1.96 million students of tekhnikums. But, in the country as 
a whole, ten-year education is far less widespread than in Leningrad: in the provinces, tekhnikums 
have to admit a far higher proportion of entrants with incomplete secondary education, and the 
admission chances of the graduate of the ten-year school to the tekhnikum (as distinct from the 
universities) may be fairly safe. 

° The Conference, and Goncharov’s speech (as a special article) are reported in Sovetskaya 
Pedagogika 1957, no. 4. The two members of the Academy (B. Ananyev and N. Berzilin) who 
had both signed the article in Literaturnaya Gazeta were absent, or at least took no part in the 
discussion: in his concluding remarks, the chairman (A. N. Markushevich, Vice-President of 
the Academy) emphasized that Goncharov’s report (only details of which had been disputed) 
expressed the Academy’s attitude, which would be defended by it. He added, however, that it 
was difficult to forecast the extent to which Goncharov’s suggestions would be accepted by the 
Government. From the published report it is not clear whether such doubts refer to the more 
ambitious and expensive of Goncharov’s suggestions such as a further prolongation of the school 
age, or to his defence of universal full secondary education against the attitude taken by the authors 
of the Literaturnaya Gazeta article, the acceptance of which would appear to the present reporter 
as a revision of the decisions of the XX party Congress. The Ukrainian experiment, though 
treated by Goncharov—lI.c. p. 142—merely as a different expression of the same approach, 
—— above reasons might be regarded as one of the possible applications of the Congress 

ons. 

10 Goncharov here refers to a book by Katsenelinboigen (‘The Automation of Production 
Processes and the Problems of Labour Organization’, Mashgiz, 1956) whose views on the sub- 
ject have been reported elsewhere in this issue (above, p. 53). 

11 Goncharov first makes the reference in these general terms, yet his subsequent detailed dis- 
course is concentrated upon the Literaturnaya Gazeta article, which contains no suggestions of 
that kind, but rather opens to those selected a direct road to the university. The general framework 
of his reference may indicate some tendency, possibly high up, to emphasize the recruitment of 
university students from the factories instead of the introduction of universal ten-year education, 
the possible argument being that those suitable for tertiary education would be best selected by 
the effort needed to acquire full university entrance qualifications on the basis of the seven-year 
school. See also note 9 above. 

12 Goncharov is sceptical even about the sufficiency of the new plan of polytechnical education 
which, by way of experiment, is at present being tested in 500 schools of the RSFSR. 

13 This statement is illustrated by the fact that, at present, the study of botany ends in the sixth 
form, i.e. before the pupils receive the basic knowledge of chemistry. Ancient history is, at 
present, studied in the fifth form (i.e. at 12), by children obviously too young to understand it. 
It may be doubted whether these facts prove more than the obviously inadequate adaptation of 
the curricula to the conception of the ten-year school as the ordinary school for all: what appears 
as clearly irrational in its framework makes sense if the seven-year school is still regarded as the 
foundation of general education, in an agricultural country where everyone should know some 
botany and in an intellectual setting where some general knowledge of history, the acquisition 
of which must obviously start at 12 in order to be completed at 14, is regarded as a basic element 
of general education. (In an Austrian secondary school, where leaving before reaching university 
entrance standards would arise only in the case of failure, the present reporter followed the course 
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of history twice: first at an elementary level to be completed at 15, and then again at a higher 
level ending—for all, independently of their further plans—at university entrance standard.) 
This is not intended as an argument against Goncharov’s demand for a longer duration of edu- 
cation: indeed, if his assumptions about the need for preservation of at least existing standards 
are accepted, his conclusions follow from the obvious fact of overburdening. But the particular 
shortcomings of the curriculum of which he complains might conceivably be corrected even within 
the setting of the ten-year school and even within a system of bifurcation, provided only that 
botany and history are properly taught in the higher forms of all the schools. 

14 One of the speakers in the discussion (Freidlina, of the Moscow Provincial Educational 
Institute) objected to this suggestion on the ground that, under Russian rural conditions, the way 
to school, in many cases two to two and a half miles, was too long for children of six. Yesipov 
replied that the plan discussed dealt with a prospect of 1s—z20 years (apparently he supposes that 
during that period school construction, collection of children by school buses, etc., will make 
sufficient progress) but Goncharov, in his reply to the discussion, insisted on a preparation for the 
lowering of the school entrance age already by 1960: it is not clear how he intends to deal prac- 
tically with Freidlina’s argument. As to the twelfth school year, no detailed argument arose: 
apparently all took it for granted that it was desirable from the educational point of view but not 
— politics (though it may have been a reply to those who wish to restrict general education 

‘or the majority of the nation to seven years). 

15 According to recent calculations (Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly 1957, no. 4, p. 14) the desirable pro- 
portion between industrial specialists with medium and higher qualifications is 1 to 1.5; the actual 
proportion in 1955, however, was I to 1.35. The data recently given in Vestnik Statistiki 1957, 
no. I, p. 13 show that the progress made between 1950-1 and 1955-6 in the preparation of either 
group of specialists was nearly equal; the number of pupils of tekhnikums increased by 51 per 
cent, that of university etc. students by so per cent. There is no indication that automation and 
the introduction of nuclear power will reduce the necessary number of technicians of middle 
qualification: the proportions demanded in the publications quoted in Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, 
p. 118, however, appear to be too high, in particular if a higher educational level of skilled 
manual workers is assumed. " 


A NOTE ON THE CONGRESSES OF ARTISTS 


Tue painters and sculptors held their first congress early in March 1957, and the second 
congress of the composers took place at the end of the same month. Both events were 
given a good deal of space in the press (Pravda had three editorials on the composers), 
and Shepilov, speaking in his new capacity as a secretary of the Central Committee, 
acted as the party’s main representative at both congresses, which appear to have 
been organized and conducted from the point of view of not exaggerating existing 
disagreements. No opposition is to be found in the published reports to the basic 
principles of the party approach to the arts (see below, pp. 111-112); on the other hand, 
these principles were represented in such a way as to make them palatable even for 
sharp critics of the conditions in the arts which existed during the later Stalin period. 

An article published on the eve of the Painters’ and Sculptors’ Congress in Sovetskaya 
Kultura February 26th 1957, condemned the ‘untruthful and showing-off (paradniye) 
tendencies’ prevailing during the preceding period, mentioning the name of A. 
Gerasimov amongst others. There was apparently only a slight difference of emphasis 
between this article and the congress speech of S. T. Konenkov, one of the artists 
who were obscured during the later Stalin period. Konenkov’s speech was greatly 
applauded and amply reported (ibid. March sth). He used hard words against people 
who, having the vocation to serve art, became traitors to it by turning into ‘officials 
(chinovniki) with special tasks’. He spoke also against the turncoats who are always 
watching which way the wind is blowing. 

Shepilov insisted on the concept of socialist realism as a method (the suggestion of 
regarding it as a mere ‘world outlook’ is senseless, as the communist worl outlook 
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is already there in the form of Marxism-Leninism): but he rejected any narrow and 
subjective conceptions of that method, and in particular the claims of any group of 
artists to a monopoly of representing socialist realism and the party’s outlook. Shepilov 
criticized the abstract and ‘surrealist’ tendencies prevailing in the West, idle by 
giving a lively report of his impressions during a recent visit to Western Europe, 
including his visit to a Paris exhibition of European ‘neo-realistic’ art. When he 
asked the director of the exhibition about the object of the pictures, Shepilov was told 
that they had none, and that no picture with a definite object would be ted for 
exhibition. (In his opinion, the only redeeming feature of this visit was the fact that 
during the three hours spent by him at the exhibition he met just two other visitors.) 
Shepilov believes that a considerable section of Western artists wishes to produce 
realistic art but is prevented by the predominant trends of opinion from producing 
what would be looked upon as ‘old-fashioned’ work (ibid. March 3rd.) 

Yoganson, who made the main report at the Congress (ibid. March 1st), entertained 
a more cautious approach to the prevailing tendencies in contemporary Western 
art. He rejected the interpretation oft these trends by the ‘vulgar socddeaia? as simply 
reflecting the decay ata society as well as their own claim to represent 
a summit of artistic development. He noted that quite a few of the ‘leftist’ French 
artists, “having their creative work completely divorced from life, rush headlong into 
political life’ and occupy a progressive political position. Men such as Picasso, Yoganson 
said, know very well how to paint realistically if they find this necessary: they believe, 
however, that by their protest against the realistic art of the nineteenth century they 
strike at the very fienialiane of a society based upon class-antagonism and exploi- 


tation. The time has passed when such complicated phenomena could be simply 
dealt with by labelling, “excommunicating these artists from the only orthodox Church’. 
In his interpretation of the way of Soviet art, Yoganson rejects the tendency ‘of some 
vulgarisers’ to define partiinost in isolation from the demand for closeness to the 


people (narodnost). 

In his co-report, Alpatov noted as one of the harmful consequences of the period 
of the cult die individual a tendency even of capable art critics to avoid frank 
discussion of problems of art, replacing it by general formulae which have no practical 
consequences. “The most dangerous people are those who know how to change their 
bearings with every rise (of society) to a new level . . . At any given moment they are 
right, a on the whole they do great harm to our cause as their example undermines 
the trust in the honest word of critics’. Yoganson noted with regret that, as pre- 
Congress discussions had shown, Soviet artists had not yet learned to argue as comrades 
and friends, and preferred the use of labels and imputations. Serebryanov protested 
in his co-report against a narrow and dogmatic conception of realism. Criticizing 
those who regard the party’s guidance as responsible for administrative interference 
with art, he noted that it would be improper to identify all the practice, say, of 
guidance exercised by the Chief Administration of the Graphic Arts (Glavizo) of the 
USSR Ministry of Culture, with party guidance. Soviet artists should not join the 
chorus of the Western enemies of socialism who put the resonsibility for all the short- 
— of Soviet art upon the application of party principles in the arts (ibid. March 
2nd.) 

There appears to have been a lively discussion, not fully reported: the desire of the 
artists’ leaders to prevent the creation of an atmosphere of dispute is indicated by 
Yoganson’s waiving his right to reply to the discussion although ‘many controversial 


_ things have been said, and I even made my notes for a reply’. 


In an even more pronounced way, the Second Composers’ Congress (which met 
March 28th to April sth) combined approval of the principles of the party’s approach 
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to the arts with denunciation of the former methods of direction and emphasis on the 
need for freedom of artistic creation. The key-note of the Congress was given on the 
one side by the CC’s greetings message and by the s of Shepilov (both were 
published in the whole Soviet press), on the other by Shostakovich’s article in Pravda, 
March 27th 1957 and by his Congress speech (from the report in Sovetskaya Kultura 
April 2nd 1957 it is evident that this speech expressed the mood of the Congress, 
and had the strongest applause of all). The CC’s message defines ‘the deep-going 
weakness (glubokym phe ver of bourgeois-modernistic art’ as its “divorce (otryv) 
from the sources in the people, extreme individualism, departure from the classical 
heritage and from the traditions of national music’. The method of socialist realism, 
on the other hand, demands from the Soviet composers a consistent struggle against 
aestheticism (estetskoi izoshchrennostiu), lifeless individualism and formalism as well 
as against naturalistic primitivism. Shepilov attacked a tendency to misinterpret 
narodnost as a simplification of music under the pretext of thereby satisfying the needs 
of the broadest masses; whilst re-asserting that the 1946—8 decision on the arts 
expressed ‘the basic aesthetic principles of our art such as service to the people, 
recognition of the great social function of our art, its connection with the political tasks 
of our time, the realistic and democratic character of [our] art, [the need for] per- 
fection of artistic form’ he refused to insist on the correctness of ‘every statement made 
in every one of these decisions’. Shepilov recognized the fact yb some people 
in the state departments guiding art still approach new artistic phenomena with 
unnecessary suspicion. The main method of leadership should be that of conviction 
as between comrades. Any opposition from the standpoint of groups, as distinct 
from that of principles, harms original work. It is necessary to fight the one-sidedness 
of groups and to behave respectfully to every artistic opinion and tendency which 
develops on the basis of socialist realism. The old method of criticism taking cover 
behind the alleged demands of the people was harmful, but easily swayed advocates 
pleading some particular interest are no more useful than critics acting as prosecutors. 


In his article, Shostakovich complained of the insufficient frankness of discussion 
(‘sometimes we argue about the most important problems of contemporary music, 
but mainly in the lobbies’). No discovery of new ways is possible without experiment 
but the more the experimental character of some creation is in evidence, the greater the 
artists’ risk. Primitive definitions such as are sometimes put forward in the name of 
Marxist-Leninist aesthetics only discredit the dialectical and differentiating method 
of the Marxist-Leninist analysis of the arts. In our discussions, insistence on principles 
should always be combined with tolerant attention to the complex phenomena of 
artistic creation; discussion, too, is a creative activity. So complex a problem as that 
of the accessibility and narodnost of music should not be approached in a simplifying 
way, as is sometimes done. In his Congress speech, Shostakovich started from the 
need to raise artistic creation to the level of the interests of all the people (obshche- 
narodnikh interesov). This, however, presupposes an art which is manifold, rich, 
creative and differentiated; the standpoint of the interests of all the people is incom- 
patible with simplification and primitivization. To be rich in content involves also 
the discovery of new features in life, and this involves the search for new forms. 
Shostakovich illustrates this by reference to the history of the classical opera, to the 
problems of the Soviet opera and to the failure to give, for example, Prokofyev’s 
operatic creation the opportunity of making its impact and thus forming a basis 
for real discussion. During the last years, musical criticism rarely reminded Soviet 
composers of the real problems of artistic innovation; instead, it was dominated by 
scholasticism and by a tendency to swim with the current (konyunkturovshchina). 
Shostakovich refuses to put the main resonsibility for this on the musical critics: 
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‘it was a shame, for them as well as for us, the composers, that, amongst the people 
to whom ‘the leadership of music was entrusted, there were some dry dogmatists, 
people who, in spite of their special education, evidently knew little of music and 
did not love it sufficiently’. The attraction exercised, especially on the younger genera- 
tion, by the most primitive type of popular entertainment results partly from the 
poverty of the repertoir of more serious music. Reference to ‘lower-middle-class 
sentimentality and the vulgar tastes of bourgeois variety music’ (estrada) is also made 
in the editorial of Pravda April 6th 1957, published after the Congress. In Shosta- 
kovich’s opinion, no place should be left in the artists’ collective for bureaucrats and 
lovers of administration. 

The main reporters replied to the discussion; Khrennikov in a fairly conventional 
way, asserting the achievements of the past years and rejecting excessive criticism, 
Khubov with sharp replies against two speakers (Kremlyev and Keldysh) who had 
attacked his report from a dogmatic point of view. The Secretariat of the Composers’ 
Union, as formed at the Congress, includes Shostakovich and Khachaturyan, the 
main spokesmen of the creative artists’ criticism during these past years, but few of 
the main protagonists in the dogmatic struggles. 

R.S. 


KOMMUNIST ANSWERS THE WRITERS 


Two articles published in Kommunist 1957, no. 3 express the Central Committee’s 
attitude to the issues raised in recent literary discussions. An unsi (and hence 
fully official) article “The Party and the Problem of the Development of Soviet Literature 
and Art’ og to those who regard the party decisions of 1946-8 on questions of 


art as obsolete. (From the strength and concentration of the argument it appears 
that the criticism of these decisions in unpublished documents, in speeches at writers’ 
conferences, etc., is much more explicit than in the publications available to us.) 
In a fairly conventional way, Kommunist emphasises ‘the necessity of party leadership 
in all fields of our life, including literature and art’.1 Because of their complicated 
character and their strong emotional effect, the arts are of particular importance in 
the ideological struggle between socialism and capitalism. With the aid of a reference 
to Lenin, emphasis is laid upon the harmfulness of administrative regulation and 
majority rule in this particular field, and the need for every artist to pursue his ideals 
in complete freedom, as well as upon the party’s task consciously to lead the develop- 
ment of artistic trends. Kommunist admits that Lenin’s famous article ‘Party Organi- 
zation and Party Literature’ (upon which much of the ‘official’ argument relies) 
was written in the circumstances of intra~party struggle as far back as 1905, but 
declares that those who, like Strochkov,? insist unduly on this point, are in effect 
obscuring the importance of Lenin’s concept of partiinost for present-day literature 
and, moreover, unwillingly restricting the concept to party members. The people 
and the party want variety and originality, but this does not legitimize the ten 

to praise the various artistic groups of the twenties (“Proletkult’, the ‘Serapion brothers’, 
‘Pereval’, etc.) on the ground that most of them honestly intended to serve the revo- 
lution, and that many of their members eventually became outstanding Soviet 
artists. The objective results of a writer’s activity do not always coincide with his 
intentions, and those members of the early groups who played an important part in 
later artistic developments could do so only because, under the party’s guidance, they 
outgrew the earlier stages of their art. 
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The cult of Stalin was bound to have its harmful effects also in the literary field. It 
resulted in unduly harsh criticism, administrative measures, etc. These excesses, how- 
ever, do not affect the correctness of the substance of the 1946-8 decisions, namely their 
emphasis on the need for party guidance in the arts. This emphasis was particularly 

when a tendency towards escapism followed the efforts and sacrifices of 
the war, and when the war-time alliance resulted in a conciliatory attitude to bourgeois 
ideology, in some individual cases even in submissiveness (nizkopoklonstvo) to bour- 
geois habits and civilization. 

The article then proceeds to discuss each of the 1946-8 CC decisions, with a view 
to demonstrating that their basic principles, as distinct from details, have not lost 
their relevance. With particular reference to the journal Novy Mir, it says that the 
publication of works questionable from the ideological point of view, as condemned 
in the 1946 decision on the journals Zvezda and Leningrad, still occurs. As well as 
many truthful and telling works, such as the sketches of Ovechkin and Troyepolsk 
and Tendryakov’s tales, Novy Mir also published works ‘which represent our life 
incorrectly’, such as Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone.? Dudintsev’s sie desire to 
help society by combatting bureaucratism is recognized, but ‘carried away by the 
passion (pafos) of denunciation (razoblachenia) he lost perspective and fell into panic. 
He represented bureaucratism in our conditions as an impenetrable wall, and nearly 
all the workers of the state machine and of science as degenerates. Instead of the 
living and powerful force of Soviet people who under the party’s leadership eradicate 
bureaucratism, this is opposed in the novel only by a few ed individuals who in 
consequence of their honesty, undergo endless deprivations and sufferings’. (In this 
and in other cases the main criticism is directed against the editors for publishing the 
novel as it stood instead of helping the young author to overcome its defects.) As a 
contrast to Dudintsev’s purely negative approach to the administrative machine, the 
article refers to Lenin’s reactions to Sokolov’s suggestion that only by abolishing the 
central offices of economic administration (glavki) could their bureaucratic interference 
with the workers’ initiative be brought to an end. Surgery, Lenin said, was senseless in 
such a case, as the glavki would have to be replaced by other administrative organs; 
bureaucratism could be countered only by gradual cures.* 

[As with all these quotations from Lenin, their use in current literary disputes 
appears artificial: the difference is obscured between the position of the statesman who 
has to decide by which means to fight bureaucratism and the author who, by denoun- 
cing it, creates the intellectual atmosphere necessary for gradual reform. It is worth 
noting that at the very time when me Kommunist article went to print the CC was 
preparing very far-reaching changes in administrative structure, which are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue: perhaps the criticism of Dudintsev and others was intended to 
prevent too radical an interpretation of the reforms in preparation. Like every real 
artist, Dudintsev was naan by a personal experience. As he explained at the meeting 


of the Moscow committee of the Writers’ Union (reported in Literaturnaya Gazeta 
March roth 1957) he was inspired by his experience as a soldier in the first weeks of 
the last war when, notwithstanding the continuous assertions that Soviet aircraft 
were inferior to none, the Messerschmitts easily shot down even larger Soviet fighters. 
‘At that moment, something broke in me’. He rejects the reproaches of writing with 
unrelieved gloom. ‘I simply wish’, he says, ‘that what I have seen should never i 
again. And to wish this is my right’. As he believes that bureaucratism — make- 


believe and impedes the country’s competition with the industries of other powers, 
he has decided to devote his pen to the struggle against bureaucratism. Those who fear 
that the Soviet regime might be weakened by the intensity of his denunciation are 
condemned by him as ‘panic-mongers’.] 
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According to the Kommunist article, the continuing relevance of the 1946 decision 
on theatre repertoires is shown by the continuing performance, along with a consider- 
able number of good plays (many of them by Soviet authors of the twenties and 
thirties) of ideologically poor (bezideiny) plays, including some western ones of low 
level. The article agrees that the poor quality of some Soviet plays is due to a tendency 
to embellish reality, which also caused the theatres’ loss of patrons, but emphatically 
denies that these phenomena may be due to the effect of the controls established in 
1946. How can such results arise from the struggle for the ideinost of the theatres? 
[Evidently, the authors fail to realize that the outcome of actions, including actions 
taken by Central Committees, may be very different from the one intended]. The 
CC decision on the film The Great Life and on Muradelli’s opera The Great Fellowship, 
the article continues, criticized artistic efforts which failed because they embodied false 
tendencies: these could still harm Soviet art if the struggle against them were 
discontinued. 

As to satirical work, ‘incorrect’ interpretations of the party’s call ‘to raise the striking 
force of our satirical work to the level of that of Gogol and Shchedrin’ are reproached 
for neglecting the fact that Gogol, and in particular Saltykov-Shchedrin, aimed at 
destroying the foundation of the system existing in their days> while Soviet satirical 
work ‘by casting merciless ridicule on everything that disturbs the people’s advance to 
communism strengthens the Soviet system by criticizing its shortcomings. This must 
be kept in mind when we learn from the great atdial writers of the past’. 

Like all documents, continues Kommunist, the decisions of 1946-8 bear the marks of 
the time of their origin.® ‘Some of their statements have become obsolete, some need 
more precise formulation in the light of the tasks facing our literature and art’. The 
decision on the film The Great Life contains insufficiently objective characterizations 
of the historical part played by Ivan IV. The decision on the opera The Great Fellow- 
ship contains an incorrect portrayal of the Ingushes and Chechens. All this was con- 
nected with the well-known phenomena associated with the cult of the individual. 
For the same reason some artists (for example composers who had committed indi- 
vidual errors) were censured in an unduly sharp, and sometimes unjustified, tone. 
The authors of the Kommunist article note that the CC itself cut short the attempts to 
drop from repertoires the music of Shostakovich and other composers criticized in 
The Great Fellowship decision. As to the ban against Zoshchenko, Akhmatova ‘and 
similar authors’, which was implied in the decision on the journals Zvezda and 
Leningrad, ‘it was soon removed by life itself’ [to be more precise: the CC had taken a 
decision which could not be upheld in view of the demand of the Soviet reader for 
some of his favourite books.] All this having been conceded, the critics are reproached 
for engaging in such details instead of appreciating the 1946-8 decisions according to 
their basic principles. 

The position of Nazarov and Gridneva’ is rejected as going even further than that 
of the critics of the 1946-8 documents, i.e. as being opposed to the very principle of 
party guidance of literature. According to the Kommunist article the administrative 
interference with artistic production was ‘characteristic especially of the period when 
the cult of the individual was treat it as a 
necessary implication of party guidance. But these mistakes, an tutelage 
(melochnaya in guidance of the arts, are being 

ilities are being increased, and the work of the artists’ own associations is raised to 
a new level. The congresses of the painters and sculptors and of the composers (im- 
pending when the Kommunist article was written), are expected to give new impulses 
to their members’ creative activities.® 

The document just summarized is followed by S. Kovalyov’s article ‘The Survivals 
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of Capitalism in the Consciousness of People living in a Socialist Order, and Ways 
to Overcome them’. Kovalyov disagrees on the one hand with those who believe 
that the ideological survivals of capitalism have lost all foundations in the real life 
of the USSR, and hence can be overcome by mere enlightenment (this tendency is 
illustrated by the article ‘Communist Education’ in the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia, 
but in fact it was characteristic of all the publications of the later Stalin period). On 
the other hand he objects to ‘the explanation of bureaucratic distortions and careerism 
by some authors’, who believe that “the survival, and occasionally even str ening, 
of backward and anti-social opinions amongst part of the Soviet citizens is due to the 
“system”, i.e. to the socialist system as a whole’? 

Kovalyov agrees that a fair amount of the existing anti-social attitudes are due 

per to the inheritance of the past capitalistic system, and partly to the influence of 
ostile capitalist propaganda from abroad. But this is not the whole story: as Marx and 
Lenin have explained, the socialist system itself, ie. the first phase of communism 
as it has emerged from bourgeois society, necessarily includes elements of inequality 
based upon differences in the capacities and circumstances of the individual and hence 
also elements of ‘bourgeois law’. Socialist society increasingly creates the conditions 
for overcoming the remnants of the former division of labour and for a different 
attitude of the workers to their job. Still, notwithstanding all that has been achieved, 
it has not yet been possible fundamentally to shorten working hours, at once to raise 
to the desirable extent the cultural and technical level of the workers and peasants. 
By no means all the people can choose their professions according to their inclinations. 
The remainders of the former division of labour [with the privileged position of 
black-coated workers] and its consequences make some citizens avoid labour. 

Violation of the principles of socialism harms the public interest. Weakening of 
material incentives, egalitarianism and other abnormalities in the wages system, reduce 
the stability of the labour force. In the collective farms they may result in violations 
of labour discipline, in absenteeism and in spontaneous migration to the towns, as 
well as in a reduction of the collective farmers’ interest in increasing production. 
On the other hand, excessive differentials in the remuneration of labour promote 
careerism and bureaucratism. The bureaucratic distortions in the work of state 
administration and public organizations, on their part, provoke such harmful pheno- 
mena as over-cautiousness (perestrakhovka) and lack of initiative, they promote 
chasing after personal benefits (ugodnichestvo) and servility to superiors (chinopochi- 
taniye), neglect of the demands of the working people, repression of criticism. 

The continuing existence of objective sources of backward attitudes, however, 
does not imply that, short of their complete elimination, the struggle against those 
attitudes is hopeless. Such a conclusion would amount to a denial of the active part 
played in overcoming alien ideologies by factors such as the educational activities 
of the Communist Party and of the socialist state. 

For the ‘economic materialist’, the objectivist, the explanation of some process 
amounts to its justification: for the Marxist, however, it is the preliminary condition 
for influencing and changing that process. Dishonest behaviour of members of our 
society cannot be excused and must be punished: thereby socialist standards are 
strengthened in the consciouness of the members of society. Even more important 
factors in their development are the joint participation in socialist labour and the 
material rewards offered for production achievements. The measures taken by the party 
for the removal of the consequences of the cult of the individual, for the further 
democratization of the political life of the country, and for the encouragement of 
criticism, promote the development of the workers’ initiative. 

RS. 
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1N. Shamota, writing in Kommunist 1957, no. §, discusses the treatment of the rights and 
functions of the collective by a number of Soviet writers. Referring to the discussion of Sevak’s 
poem ‘A difficult discussion’ (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 458ff) he disagrees with Rebrin’s 
standpoint. Occasionally, indeed, narrow lower mid attitudes seek cover behind the 
collective’s authority: Sevak’s hero was in his rights when opposing a collective’s false approach. 
The basic issue facing Sevak, however, concerned not the merits of the particular attitude 
taken by some collective but a collective’s right to discuss its members’ ‘private affairs’. Both 
Rebrin and Gerassimova failed to discuss this all important issue; notwithstanding the title of 
his poem, Sevak has made the discussion far too easy by avoiding that main issue. The attitudes 
of Dudintsev’s heroes is the subject of detailed analysis: notwithstanding his lofty motives, 
Lopatkin, who sees only the case of his individual invention, and who, in the course of his 
struggle fails to appeal to the collective’s help, is said to be not less an individualist than Drozdov 
and those others who live ‘by bread alone’. 

2 Reference is made to his articles in Voprosy Istorii 1956, no. 4 and in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
January roth 1957. The provocation of unwilled associations by such historical arguments 
follows from the habit of supporting contemporary arguments by quotations from Lenin who 
used some term, which now has a different meaning, in a situation which had little in common 
with that in which the term is used. Lenin argued about the extent to which, at a time when 
Tsarist censorship had been weakened yet not abolished by the progress of the revolution, 
Social Democrat authors could clearly defend in writings published in an open press a party 
point of view, as distinct from various roundabout ways. He expressed the view that Social 
Democrat writers should always write in partiiny ways instead of merely merging what they had 
to say in the general stream of progressive writings. (Like all participants in that discussion, he took 
it for granted that Social Democrat authors, whether speaking in some particular publication as 

rty men or not, would always support the progressive trend in Russian literature.) Certainly 
he was convinced that literature in general, and not only so far as produced by party members, 
should promote social progress, i.e. in a socialist society should promote the latter’s development. 
But in 1905 it was impossible for him to envisage that, in 1946 and in 1957, this demand would 
be described in terms of partiinost, and that the meaning of that term, as regards the legitimate 
methods as well as the legitimate limits of the guidance by the state party of all the literature 
produced in a socialist state, would be controversial. 

3 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 437. 

* Sochinenia, vol. 35, p. 419. 

5 To make their point, the authors have slightly modified their references. In his report to the 
XIX Party Congress, held in Stalin’s presence, Malenkov simply said that ‘we need new Gogols 
and Shchedrins’. The different approach, which in the article is confused by the remark that ‘in 
particular Saltykov-Shchedrin’s satirical work’ aimed at undermining the Tsarist system (Gogol, 
in fact, had no intentions beyond reforming it), was obvious to Malenkov and to everyone who 
used it since 1952. The question under dispute is which degree of frankness in criticising the 
shortcomings of the Soviet system is conducive to its strengthening. To some extent, this is a 
question of how far one believes in the maturity of the Soviet public. 


6 This remark, and the use of the term ‘obsolete’ about statements which subsequently are said 
to contradict historical truth, are apparently intended to play down the criticism of the 1946-8 
decisions and, by implication, of the whole ‘cult of the individual’ period, and to allow room 
for the assumption that they were all right in their day and need revision only in so far as times 
have changed. Yet Stalin’s historical statements about Ivan IV or the various Caucasian peoples 
were in 1946 as correct or incorrect as they are to-day. The real point at issue concerns, not their 
correctness or otherwise, but the right of party leaders to insert controversial statements of this 
kind into critical approaches to works of art, so as to show the latter’s non-conformance with 
basic communist principles. Stalin was the only outstanding theoretician in the Politburo of 1946. 
Even without the ‘cult’ of him he probably would have got any desired historical statement 
inserted in the decisions, provided that the inclusion of such statements in authoritative CC deci- 
sions was deemed proper at all. If there had been ‘collective leadership’ at the time, its use could 
have consisted, not in some Kaganovich’s or Khrushchov’s making contributions of his own to 
the study of mediaeval history, but in their simply saying: let us leave these things alone, let the 
professors argue about them as much as they like, and let the artists get their historical background 
from such textbooks as they find on the shelves. 

In fact, Stalin used his influence on artistic work (which would have been great even without 
the myth of his infallibility) as a means of influencing historical thought: no wonder that he suffers 
posthumous punishment since his historical theses have become controversial. In an article 
directed against the idealization of Ivan IV, published in Voprosy Istorii 1956, no. 8, S. M. 
Dubrovsky recalls the film-producer N. K. Cherkasov’s recollection of a talk with Stalin who in 
February 1947 discussed the problems facing them in connection with the second part of their 
Ivan the Terrible film. (Cherkasov’s recollections were published during Stalin’s lifetime, without 
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any objection, so they may be supposed to be correct.) Stalin gave a very positive assessment of 
Ivan IV: Ivan’s main shortcoming, caused by his premature death, was his failure to extinguish 
the last five families of big boyars. Had he succeeded in doing this, Russia would have been spared 
the Time of Troubles in the early seventeenth century. Dubrovsky uses the opportunity to 
denounce the not very Marxist view of the individual, subject of the ‘cult’, about the part played 
in history by individuals in general. For the development of Soviet art as well as of Soviet historio- 
graphy, however, the slightly unorthodox views of the party’s Secretary General (and even some 
hardly avoidable patronage offered by an influential politician to artists who shared his views) 
would have been harmless without the assumption that conformity with the party leaders’ 
views on such matters was a standard by which to measure an intellectual’s service to society. 

Of course, the ‘historical mistakes’ contained in the arts documents of 1946-8 had topical 
political backgrounds. The assessment of Ivan IV might be regarded as a circumscription of the 
‘great purge’, the characterisation of the Ingushes and Chechens as a justification of the deportation 
of these people during World War II, which was recognized as a grave mistake in Khrushchev’s 
speech to the secret session of the XX Congress, and corrected by the Supreme Soviet in February 
1957. In explanation of the CC’s treatment of these questions in its decisions on the arts, it might 
be stated that a government which carries out measures such as those just mentioned has to prevent 
their being even indirectly criticized from the screen or the stage. Yet the party’s present attitude 
to these measures is that they were not just time-bound, and hence by now obsolete, but grave 
violations of socialist legality. It — to follow that their protection by statements in the deci- 
sions on the arts was a violation of sound principles of party guidance. 

By treating all the errors and worse, which were connected with the conception of party 
guidance underlying the 1946-8 decisions, as merely incidental to something inherently correct, 
the authors of the Kommunist article actually weaken the serious argument against the ‘formalist’ 
trend. Yu. Zubkov, writing in Sovetskaya Kultura September 23rd 1957, criticizes a tendency 
to overlook, in reaction to Meyerhold’s ‘personal tragedy’—i.e. his being judicially murdered as 
an alleged ‘enemy of the socialist regime’—his fate as an artist ‘which was tragical in another 
way’, i.e. the fact that the trend represented by him ceased to be relevant for Soviet drama. 
But is it possible neatly to dissociate these things (apart from Stalin’s extreme methods of dealing 
with dissenters)? In the atmosphere of the ‘great purge’, the ‘excesses’ resulted from the basic 
assumptions about the social character of Meyerhold’s art: the assertion of the continued validity 
of these assumptions is bound to turn the artists’ necessary and, as Zubkov himself recognizes, 
justified reaction against its implications into some kind of Meyerhold revival. A plain dissociation 
from all the organizational measures of the 1935-52 period would surely be the safest means of 
having the proper ideological discussion resumed. 

7 Ce Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 382. 

® See above, pp. 108-111. 

9 This definition of the standpoint subject to Kovalyov’s criticism illustrates the confusion of 
issues characteristic of much recent official argument against the critically-minded authors. 
I do not know of any Soviet writer who suggests that the moral evils attacked by him are due to 
the socialist system as such: on the other hand not only Dudintsev whom the official spokesmen 
attack, but also Tendryakov whom they praise (see above, p. 112) clearly indicate the need for 
some changes in institutional arrangements so as to prevent the growth of unhealthy moral attitudes 
under be system of socialist ownership of the means of production (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, 
pp. 450ff.). 


